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Lesson Calendar 


Golden Text for the Quarter: Happy is the people, whose 
God is Jehovah.—Psa. 144: 15. 


1. January i —The Kingdom Divided . . . 1 Kings 12 : 1-24 
2. Januar Srp Makes Idols for Israel to 

Worst ie ge > Roa ele . « Kings 12: 25 to 13: 6 
udah , 


Pe 2 Chron. 15: I-15 


3. January 15. oe BO s Good Reign in 
4. January 22.—Omri and Ahab Lead Israel into 4 

Greater ie Bi fan oat iets . .« Kings 16: 15-33 

. January 2 ehoshaphat’s Good Reign in 

J het sagen g is theta Se & 2 I-13 
6. February 5.—Elijah the Prophet Appears in Israel . . 1 Kings 17 
7. February 12.—Eli ~ f Victory Over the 

Prophets of Baal ....... 1 Kings 18 : 1, 2, 17-40 
8. 


February 19.—Elijah’s oTlight aud Return 
Te a Lee 1 Kings 18 : 41 to 19 : 2 
tee 26. re Meets Ahab in Naboth’s 
ine 
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1 Kings 2 


Tp TP 2 Kings 2 : 1-18 


UM So . . 2 Kings 4: 8-37 
12. March 19.—Defeat ‘Through Drunkenness. (Tem rance 
Dns « 2 oo Gul obs4 ob ew be 6 t Kings 20 : 12-21 
. March 26.—Review 


The Second Sight 
By William Hervey Woods 


EW-WaAKED to meet the judgment scene, 
He stood before the throne 
Amid unnumbered humankind, 
And thought he stood alone. 


A scroll was thrust into his hands, 
Close-writ, and long and long. 

“’Tis thus,” they cried, “ thy record runs, 
This hast thou done of wrong.” 


He little heeds : like new-roused child, 
The sleep yet in his eyes, 

On one bright Face he gazes still 
With still renewed surprise. 


“Stand forth!’? he hears. ‘“ What plea hast thou 
To stay the avenging rod?” 

“ This only,” wondering still he cries, 
“ Behold the Lamb of God.” 


A light, a rapture, thrills the scene ; 
A silence falls ; and then 

In deeps star-deep beyond the stars 
Rolls echoing, “ Amen!” 


And, like a great wind heard by night, 
Far breathes the word, “ Forgiven : 

And I that gave thee Him on earth 
Now give Him thee in Heaven.” 





Better than Effective Prayer 


Prayer is not the most effective thing in the Chris- 


tian’s life. Jesus Christ is better and more effective 
than the best prayer ever offered. In-him, and not 
in prayer, lies our whole hope. A man who dated 


the beginning of his richest Christian life and experi- 
ence from a time of prayer when he had asked every- 
thing and received everything, was reminded of this 
as he prayed later, in gratitude for his new blessings : 

‘* Not because it was an effective prayer, but because 





thou art an effective Christ, was my prayer so glo- 
riously answered.’’ Those who are called ‘‘ mighty 
in prayer’’ think least about prayer as such, and most 
about Christ. Yet the more we think about Christ, 
and the better we come to know him, the greater will 
be the place that we give to prayer in our lives. 
x 

Facing Away from Shadows 

There is only brightness and light to be seen in 
Jesus Christ.. In him was life, and the life was the 
light of men. When Moses had been close to God 
in the mount, his own face shone with a light that 
came from God himself. So when the shadows come 
into our lives, there is one sure escape from them, and 
only one : to turn to God in our ever-present Saviour 
Christ. And if, instead of having to fern to Christ, 
we keep our gaze fixed on him all the time, what 
chance at all will shadows have to get into our lives ? 
** When you walk toward the sun, all your shadows 
are behind you.’' 

= 


Rejoicing in Our Desperate Straits 

What a blessing it.is to have to do the hardest 
things of our life at a time when it is frankly impossi- 
ble to do them! To have to be sociable, or courteous, 
or entertaining, or interested, or vivacious in conver- 
sation, or sympathetic, or keen and alert in a business 
matter, when we are.depressed, or dull, or physically 
exhausted, or bored, or suffering, or in other ways at 
the very limit of our possibilities, and absolutely in- 
capacitated for the duty that confronts us,—what a 
blessing this is! For then we are fairly driven to find 
elsewhere, outside of ourselves, the strength that we 
so plainly lack ; and we are very likely to turn in 
acknowledged helplessness to Christ, who never fails 
us. And it is better to be driven to Christ by our 
acknowledged helplessness than to get along without 


him in dependence upon our own fancied strength. 
The more we are forced to turn to him, the better it 
is for us,—unless we have already accepted the fact 
that we can never do without him, and have learned 
to recognize that our time of greatest danger is when 
we think we are in least need of him. Christ loves to 
lavish his omnipotence upon those who are painfully 
conscious of their own impotence. Let us rejoice that 
we are so often reminded of this by those insuperable 
difficulties of our life without which we might wander 
far from our allegiance to his love. 


x 
Cultivating Forgetfulness 


To think much about the good work that we were 
enabled to do yesterday or last year is to incapacitate 
ourselves for the good work that we ought to do to-day 
and this year. The best of achievement in our past 
cannot be nearly as good as the achievement that 
ought to lie just ahead. But the man who lives in 
memories of his past good deeds cannot enter into 
the new achievements to which God calls him. Paul 
said a famous word on this which is often associated 
with -past sins and evils, instead of past attainment as 
he so plainly intended. Referriag to his own faultless 
record as a strict Hebrew, and rejoicing that he counts 
all that as loss for the riches of the life in Christ that 
has been granted to him, nevertheless even the best 
that he has been empowered to do in Christ he sweeps 
aside and out of memory with the words : ‘‘ Forget- 
ting the things which are behind, and stretching for- 
ward to the things which are before, I press on toward 
the goal unto the prize of the high calling of God in 
Christ Jesus. Let us therefore, as many as are per- 
fect [or full-grown], be thus minded,’’ The better 
we have done, the heavier is the obligation that rests 
upon us to forget it and press forward. ‘The chief 
value to-day of yesterday’s good is to point us toa 
better. 
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The Joy of the Hard Job 


ANY books have been written with titles like Our 
Wild Flowers and How to Know Them, sug- 
gesting that the seemingly most familiar and 

common things demand much study before we can 
half know their beauty and richness. Much might be 
written on the theme of Our Pleasures and How to 
Know Them, for the truth is that, though most of us 
think we know by instinct what pleasure is and how 
to get it, there is almost nothing about which we are 
more untutored, We speak of the pursuit of happi- 
ness, but there is quite as much to be said about the 
pursuit by happiness ; for we are quite capable of run- 
ning away from the very things which most guarantee 
our continued joy and relish in life. In short, the 
matter of happiness often has to be taken out of our 
hands altogether to insure that we all receive some of 
it, for it is not safe to leave it wholly to us. As one 
looks back upon his life he has to admit how largely 
his happiness has not been of his own choosing, and 
he is thankful that he has not been taken at his word 
in the planning out of his happiness, for he knows 
that probably the larger part of it has come from 
sources which, if left to himself, he would have closed 
up altogether. 

Now there is nothing that more contributes to our 
joy in life than to have a hard job. As everybody is 
quite sure he has one, let each of us ask whether he is 
getting out of it what he ought to. ‘‘ My work is my 
sore burden,’’ said the great Sainte-Beuve as he would 
lay down his pen for a few hours ; ‘‘but,’’ he added, 
‘fit is also my chief joy."’ In this paradox, which 
not all are wise enough to accept, lies the explanation 
of whatever true satisfaction our life can give us. As 
President Thwing once said, ‘After all, the lucky 


man is the man with the hard job,"’ 
ident ought to know. 

There is many a man who goes on grumbling about 
his work from sheer force of habit who simply does 
not know how much his very work is gladdening him 
all the while. If hestopped to reflect, he would have 
to admit that he would not give it up for anything. 
He does not realize the fascination it has for him 
which lures him on to go at it again another day still 
under the spell of wishing to do it better. He chafes 
under its constraint, and he complains about its ex- 
actions, but way down deep he loves it, though half 
the time he does not know this. The bulk of the 
world’s happiness is always disguised. God is a God 
who hideth himself, and permits men to go on think- 
ing that pleasure is dealt out with a sparing hand, 
while ali the time he is keeping their hearts up and the 
taste for life vigorous within them by securing to every 
one of them the hardness without which life has no 
nip or tang. 

We often rebel against difficult circumstances, say- 
ing that we cannot accomplish anything because of 
them. We wish for an easier lot as one that would 
give us a chance to show what we could do. But the 
fact is that in an easier lot we never could show what 
was in us because there would be nothing to call it 
out, nothing to put us upon, our mettle. Of*some 
lives it seems to be true that they never really had. a 
chance, simply because they never had a hard job 
with all its rough edges which hook into a man's very 
being and catch hold of him like so many burrs until 
he is all identified with it. Instead, their life has 
slipped smoothly along without anything hooking on 
to them with enough force to stir in them the sense of 
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struggle, and engage them, and hold them. For the 
thing we struggle with yields up its power to us, The 
eld heathen belief that the strength of the slain 
foe passed into the soul of the slayer is almost 
literally true of our tussle with adverse circum- 
stances. The power of our obstacles and hindrances 
may seem hostile and almost malign, but it is a power 
which goes over into us when we faithfully contend 
with them. Whenever, therefore, we see another life 
which is marked by serenity, mastery, and grace, and 
begin to wish that our life had been better circum- 
stanced so that it might have resulted like that, it 
would be far more reasonable to wonder what particu- 
lar and what prolonged disadvantages and set backs 
that man had to conquer to acquire the grace he has. 
For ‘‘ grace is the result of forgotten toil’’ somewhere 
in the background, while sourness and cynicism are 
pretty sure to follow in the train of too early and too 
easy success. 

As our first discovery of our own reality is made by 
the resistance of the things around us, which we touch 
and meet with infant hands until we come into a slow 
conception of the world outside of us and our place in 
it, so too it is hardship and difficulty and resistance 
that give us the growing sense of our own reality. 
We complain that we are not getting hold of things 
because of the hindrances we meet, when the fact is 
that it is by these things we get our hold. When a 
man is slipping down the face of a sharp descent, the 
greatest godsend he can think of is some good hin- 
drance which will stop him; and when he is 
climbing up, the worst obstacle is perfect smoothness 
which prevents his getting a purchaseanywhere. We 
are all for power, forgetting that we need friction quite 
as much as we dopower. ‘‘Atrain of cars suspended 
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in mid-air could not be budged an inch by the power 
of ten thousand engines.’’ It needs those rails against 
which the wheels seem to groan and complain and 
resist but which really give the wheels the only liberty 
they have to get anywhere. 

On a stone in a cemetery up in the Berkshire hills 
which marks the resting-place of one who, in spite of 
great infirmities, achieved a happy and influential 
life, is the unusual inscription, ‘‘My misfortune was 
my happiness.'’ The one who was buried there be- 
lieved that it was not in spite of but because of his 
hardship that he had found life something to love. 
After all, the lucky man is the man with the hard job. 
Paul never loved life half so well in the days when he 
was on the way to Damascus, armed with authority 
to sweep every hindrance out of his path, as he did 
later when things were changed and he said, ‘the 
Holy Spirit testifieth unto me in every city, saying 
that bonds and afflictions abide me.’’ 

As an earnest man faces the future, what he dreads 
the most perhaps is the coming of a time when men 
will feel that the hard job is too much for him and 
they will take it away fromhim. Just when he is be- 
ginning to learn its worth and its joy and that all that 
he rejoices in most has somehow been connected with 
the days when things went hard and went slow, about 
the hardest thing he can think of isto give it up. For 
about the only real promotion in this world is to be 
thought still capable of a hard job. 

But he will never really have to meet that misfor- 
tune. If one kind of hard job is taken from him, 
still another will take its place,—perhaps the hardest 
and therefore best of all, in his aging years, to lay 
down in undisturbed trust and joy the difficulties that 
have been such rich assets in his life. 





Jealousy and Forgiveness 

Our feelings are notoriously difficult to control. 
Indeed, it is a pretty safe statement to say that they 
are often:entirely beyond our control. What, then, 
is our hope whén our feelings are just what they should 
not be? A Massachusetts reader, like many others, 
evidently finds the question a baffling one, as she 
writes : 
_ What is the best practical way for a Christian to overcome 
jealousy when she realizes it as one of her besetting sins? Also 
what does it mean really to forgive? Can we, while we are 
still human, ever feel just the same toward one who has hurt 
us deeply ? 

Nothing but a miracle can change feelings of jeal- 
ousy and unforgiveness. Our own will-power cannot 
do it; we can will to do certain things, but we cannot 
will to fee/ anything. The miracle that is needed is 
the replacing of our own life, with all its ugly, fester- 
ing,. self-centered, sin-stained and sin-throttled SELF 
with the life of Jesus Christ. This does not mean 
merely asking /z to help ws, but something much 
deeper and more permanent and satisfying than that : 
it means letting Christ become our life, so that our 
only life is Christ. 

Of course, this calls for an absolute, unconditional 
surrender of ourselves to Christ. It means our tak- 
ing ourselves, our feelings, our jealousy, our unfor- 
giveness, our bitterness and resentment, our wounds 
and injuries, everything that we are and that we have, 
body, mind, and spirit, and laying all at the feet of 
Christ, asking him as we do so to take us and crucify 
us with himself, so that all that made up self shall 
die, and there shall be nothing left but only Christ 
living in us. If, after this single act of sweeping self- 
surrender in prayer and confession we then renew that 
surrender daily and hourly, and ask Christ to hold us 
in absolute dependence upon him for our entire being 
and in instant and complete obedience to his will, — 
which is chiefly love,—we are likely to find that He 
has crowded out of our lives those old feelings that 
existed only by feeding upon self. When self is gone, 
and wrong feelings try to feed upon Christ, they find 
that they get no nourishment from him, and they soon 
starve to death. 

To let Christ keep them out, together with all other 
self-nourished, death-dealing feelings, is a matter of 
life-long watchfulness and conflict. But he can do it, 
in any life that is really yielded up absolutely and un- 
conditionally to him. When wrong feelings appear, 
as they will from time to time when we are wounded 
or unfairly treated by others, the only thing to do is 
to go right to Him and throw the whole unbearable 





burden upon him. 
changing our feelings for us on the instant, if we need 
to have this done, and if we simply ask him, in quiet 


He will work the miracle of 


faith, todo so. But he cannzt do this for a life that 
is unsurrendered, in holding’ on to anything that 
Christ would have let go. 

To forgive is to cancel ; blot out ; act, think, and 
feel as though the matter forgiven had never existed. 
But no human being can.in his human. strength thus 
forgive, or ‘‘ feel just the same’’ toward one who has 
hurt him deeply. Yet Christ feels the same toward 
us when we hurt him deeply ; his love for us is abso- 
lute and unchanging. .Therefore Christ in us, when 
he is.our life, can feel just the same toward one who 
has hurt ws; and if Christ is our whole life, his feel- 
ing will be our feeling. 


Can We Trust Christ ? 


It is no uncommon matter for a child of God and 
follower of Christ to be beset with doubts and fears 
that seem to threaten his very eternal life. Christ 
himself knew that this would be so, and therefore 
spoke words of comfort and unmistakable assurance 
for just such souls, <A reader of The Sunday School 
Times writes concerning one of these : 


A person is much distressed with a certain feeling, almost 
a presentiment, of finally being among the lost. His charac- 
ter has been ‘‘read’’ as ‘‘reflective and spiritual, with an in- 
tuition sometimes of things about to happen.’’ He seems to 
think that, however much he may enjoy the blessings and 
earnestness of the Christian life, yet, being of a very unstable 
character, he will wtimately fail. What can one say to him ? 
Is it shared by others? Is it entirely of the Devil? Yet pre- 
sentiment is often true. It seems almost heartless to tell him 
to take no notice of it. 


Any one who fears that he will be lost because he 
may ultimately fail, is missing the greatest and most 
precious truth of the gospel of God in Christ Jesus. 
And that is, that our salvation does not depend upon 
our failure or success, but wholly and only upon 
Christ. We ali of us not only have reason to fear 
that we may ultimately fail, but we may be very. sure 
that we have failed and are eternal failures, of our- 
selves. Because of our own assured failure, God sent 
Christ, in whom is eternal life and victory, into this 
world to save us. When one gives himself, in en- 
tire trust, into the keeping of Christ, and accepts 
Christ as his Saviour and Lord, then the question of 
his own failure is forever taken out of his hands 
and is assumed wholly and exclusively by Christ. 
Christ then replaces the man’s failing, death-doomed 
existence with His own eternal life: Christ, in whom 
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is all life, becomes that man’s life. The question of 
‘* ultimate failure’’ has been forever done away with 
for that man by Christ ; the man is not even going 
to be judged as to whether he has failed or not. Hear 
Jesus’ own word on this: ‘‘ Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, He that heareth my word, and believeth him 
that sent me, Aath [not will have, but has it now 
eternal life, and cometh not into judgment, but hat 
passed out of death into life.’’ 

Suppose this man should start in a small business 
of his own after the entire wealth of the Rothschilds 
or the Rockefellers had been pledged to him as his 
financial backing : would he then commence to fear 
that he might fail in business? What ‘if he should 
fail? His multi-millionaire backers would pay his 
little debts and start him over again. Failure could 
have no terrors to him with such resources at his dis- 
posal. Yet his spiritual backing, if he has accepted 
Christ as his life, is safer still; for human billions 
can be wiped out, but not God. The word of God as 
spoken by his Son Jesus Christ who said, ‘‘As the 
Father taught me, I speak,’’ is a safe word to trust. 
It is more to be trusted than the word of a ‘‘ charac- 
ter reader,’’ or than our own troubled presentiments. 
Christ cannot fail, Those who accept Christ's offer 
of himself as their life, and give themselves in ac- 
knowledged helplessness and failure into his keeping, 
are not going to be betrayed and abandoned by him, 
but even now have entered into his Life which has 
won the victory over death and failure forever. 


x 
On Praying for the Weather 


‘¢ All your readers are interested in the weather,"’ 
writes a Texas reader of The Sunday School Times, as 
he asks that the following letter be considered in Notes 
on Open Letters : ; 


In the Times for December 17 you tell of a storm the night 
the Woman's Missionary Society had its meeting. You quote 
from -the 148th Psalm, 


‘* Fire and hail, snow and vapor ; 
Stormy wind, fulfilling his word.'’ 


and say: ‘‘ Most of us know that only God. can control and 
direct the weather. If the storm of that evening was fulfilling 
God's word, then it was something to rejoice in, not to regret, 
nor even to accept with resigned submission." 

Then are we ever justified in saying that the*weather' is 
**bad,"’ if it is of God's making? Is it all right.to.pray for a 
change in the weather? 


‘‘ Weather remarks’’ are a quick index to the 
inner character and faith of a good many people. 
There are some few whom we never can catch com- 
plaining about the weather, nor even trip up: into 
doing so when we invite this by our own querulous 
questionings. Instead, they show a cheery confi- 
dence in the ‘‘management overhead,’* and seem to 
believe that there is as much reason to trust when a 
blizzard or a drought is on as when their neighbors 
handsomely concede that the weather to-day. is ‘* noth- 
ing to complain of.’’ Of course it is all right to pray 
for a change in the weather—if we pray with implicit 
confidence that God knows best, and ask also that he 
will do his will and not ours if the-two are in conflict. 
God may send a certain kind of weather for the ex- 
press purpose of testing his children’s faith in prayer 
for a change of weather. There would seem to be 
no more reason to except the weather from our prayers 
than any other matter that is within God's control. 
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From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 
(On a Communion Sunday) 


UR Heavenly Father: As we now draw near Geth- 
semane and Calvary, open our hearts wide to divine 
impression. Create within us a great stillness. Quiet 

the restlessness of our unschooled minds. Let not the voice 
of thy Spirit within be drowned by the clamor of our unruly 
passions. Quell the whole tumult of our unregulated nature. 
Attune our ears to catch the strains of heavenly music. Open 
our eyes to see what Gethsemane and Calvary mean for us all : 
for the sorrowing, for the sinful, for the weary and overborne 
amid life’s thronging cares. Beget within us that Christly 
longing for others which broke the Saviour’s heart. Generate 
in our breasts that loyalty to God, that spirit of filial obedi- 
ence to the very end, that burdensome consciousness of human 
ills, which brought him to such appalling solitude in the Gar- 
den and on the Cross. Lord Jesus, we do here and now re- 
member thee. We record anew thy clinging to human com- 
panionship in thy distress, and thy cry to God in the awful 
dark that swallowed thee up. We remember thy gentleness 
to thy sleeping friends who failed to watch, and we plead for 
that gentleness toward us amid our own failures and neglects. 
Just as we are we’come to thee for healing. Just as we are, 
trail, erring, dull, wayward, and inconstant, we yield ourselves 
to thee. ‘Teach us how to live. Show us the way to God. 
Make us eager to serve, and guide us as wetry. Let every 


vindictive feeling, every grudge, be washed out of our hearts, 
and thy truth and peace be distilled throughout our frame. 
Feed us on thyself ; unite us to thyself, and make us like thy- 
self. Amen. 
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What Do We Know About Baal? 


By Professor Robert W. Rogers, M.A., Ph.D. (Leipzis), D.D., LL.D., Litt.D., F.R.G.S. 








HERE has never been a reward offered for the 
apprehension of the Baals, yet the search for 
them goes on apace, and every little while a new 

one is dragged out of his hiding-place, and his proper 
name added to our long list. All the Baals whom we 
find now are dead. Jehovah has slain them all, or 
starved them out. They used to have friends and 
supporters and worshipers, but there are none any 
more, and a god who has nobody to believe in him 
is dead. There are still a good many people living 
where the worshipers of the Baals used to live, but 
they are all Christians or Muhammadans, or are ad- 
herents in some way of a faith which is an outgrowth 
of these two, and in any case they are not worshipers 
of any Baal. My story is therefore a story of dead 
gods, and I may speak quite frankly about them, 
without the fear of hurting the feelings of anybody. 
I make this statement at the outset because I have an 
ugly word or two to say about these Baals, and I 
should not wish to say it quite so vigorously if I 
thought some ardent worshiper might feel offended 
by it. I make it a rule to speak very charitably of 
any god who still has living worshipers, because the 
less we offend the adherents of other religions the 
more are we likely to win them to our own. 

With this preface let me come at once to the heart 
of my question. The word Baal is mo¢ the name of a 
god. It is indeed not a proper noun at all, but a 
common noun. It meant, in the beginning, nothing 
but ‘* possessor,’’ ‘‘owner,’’ and is so used in several 
of the languages of the Oriental peoples about the 
eastern end of the Mediterranean. After a time the 
word. came to be used as the “#/e of a god. It is 
easy to see how this came about. When the people 
came to believe that any object in nature had a spirit, 
or a mumen, or a god within it, they came easily and 
naturally to call that spirit. the owner of the object; 
that is, the baal of it. Thus, for example, the an- 
cient Semites looked upon a spriug of water as one of 
the most precious of all natural objects, and thought 
that a god dwelt within it, who was then called the 
Baal of the spring ; that is, the owner of it. 

In the gradual development of that form of re- 
ligious idea which we now usually call Polydzmon- 
ism every object in nature that could move, or could 
give some other evidence of having life, or could ac- 
complish anything whatever, was deemed to be divine, 
and the spirit which abode in it and gave it a divine 
character was called its Baal, or owner. There were 
therefore literally thousands of Baals, and it is not 
surprising that the Old Testament frequently refers to 
them as the Baalim,—which is simply the Hebrew 
plural for the word Baal. Many of these Baals be- 
came attached to places, to villages, or to cities, and 
so we come to hear about the Baal of Tyre, and the 
Baal of Peor. Some of these Baals later acquired 
names; thus we know that the Baal of Tyre was 
named Melkart. We have, in recent years, been ac- 
cumulating quite a large number of names of Baals, 
finding them in inscriptions, or in fragments of sacred 
books, or in literary monuments of antiquity. Some 
have been known for a long time, yet few persons, 
except careful scholars, have kept them in mind and 
understood their relationships. 


The Attack on a Simple-Minded Hebrew 


When Israel came into Canaan the people of Jeho- 
vah found the whole land filled with Baals, and it 
was simply impossible that they should not be influ- 
enced in some way by that portentous fact. The influ- 
ence exerted would naturally depend much upon the 
individual, upon his loyaity ¢ Jehovah ; in a word, 
upon his moral qualities. But it would also be gov- 
erned not a little by his power to think, and to make 
fine distinctions ; in a word, upon his mental qualities. 
Let me illustrate what I mean by a suppositious case. 
Let us imagine a Hebrew family, in the period of the 
Judges, settled among heathen neighbors, and busily 
engaged in simple agricultural pursuits. Suppose 
now this Hebrew family should have two successive 
seasons of a poor crop of grapes, while not far away a 
heathen family should at the same time have good 
crops. ‘It would be perfectly natural for the neigh- 
bor to say : ‘*Ah, your crops have failed because you 
have offered no sacrifice to the Baal of this land. 
Offer sacrifices next year and he will give you your 


Do you know what “‘ Baal ’’ means? And why it 
was so easy for the Jehovah-worshiping children of 
Israel to take up with the Baals and make them part 
of their religious life? Do you know how Israel 
could seem to do this with a good deal of innocence, 
and yet why the prophets should have poured out 
fiery denunciations upon any slightest tolerance of 
Baal? Can you defend the bloodthirsty ruling of 
Asa against the lives of all in Judah who persisted 
in withholding their allegiance from Jehovah, or the 
wholesale slaughter of the priestly hirelings of Jeze- 
bel who “‘ lived up to their light”’ in officiating be- 
fore Baal? Professor Rogers answers these questions 
with that charm and lucid simplicity that have made 
his readers grateful many times before. He shows, 
too, that the Baal peril was one that threatened the 
whole world. 





desire. Your God Jehovah, who is your Baal, cannot 
give you good crops because he is not the Baal of this 
land." That would put the Hebrew’s loyalty to 
Jehovah to a sore test. He would need good faith and 
devotion and courage to withstand it. Many did thus 
stand the test, but some went down under it into idol- 
atry. But the temptation might come in a much 
more subtle way. The neighbor might, for example, 
say to the Hebrew : ‘‘ Your Baal is Jehovah, our Baal 
is Chemosh, or Melkart, and you will never have 
good crops unless you acknowledge that your Baal 
cannot control things in your interest, so long as you 
remain in our Baal’s land. Come, then, and offer a 
sacrifice to our Baal, but at the same time keep up 
all your sacrifices and offerings to your own Baal 
Jehovah." To resist that temptation would require 
not only loyalty to Jehovah, but also a certain skill of 
mind, the power to see the fallacy in the proposition 
to worship both Jehovah and Melkart. Many Hebrews 
stood that test, but some went down under it into re- 
ligious syncretism, —the mixing of religions. 


Were the Prophets Too Drastic ? 

Nothing that I could say here would exaggerate the 
dangers which threatened Israel in either of these two 
results, whether idolatry or syncretism. Either of these, 
fully carried out, would have destroyed the religion 
of Jehovah. The former would have destroyed it at 
a blow ; the latter more slowly, but none the less 
surely, for to mix up with Jehovah’s worship the wor- 
ship of any Baal was certain sooner or later to choke 
to death Israel’s religion. The blade of wheat could 
not grow and bear fruit amid a mass of tares. But 
even if the religion of Israel were not absolutely 
choked to death, it would most assuredly be trans- 
formed by the heathen elements which were certain 
to mingle with it. These dangers were recognized by 
the prophets, and it was this which filled them with a 
glowing passion against Baal worship in any form 
whatsoever, and against every little thing, however 
apparently innocent in itself, which might lend any 
help to it. Lverything which we have learned in 
recent years about the Baals and their worship proves 
conclusively that the prophets of Israel were abso- 
lutely justified in this attitude. The simple fact is 
that Baalism was morally rotten to the very core. The 
shrines on many a hilltop had become places of public 
prostitution. The Baals themselves were, in some and 
perhaps in many cases, moral lepers. The rule and 
custom of the prophets from Amos onward was to 
show no quarter, to make no dompromise, to permit 
no dalliance ; and they were, 1 repeat, absolutely right 
in this attitude. ‘They were, indeed, standing in a 
critical time. The whole case for a higher, as against 
a lower religion, was in their hands. If Jehovah's 
religion had gone down to death, or had been cor- 
rupted beyond the possibility of reform and purifica- 
tion, everything which now combines to enrich our 
lives with the presence of God could never have come 
to existence. I yield to no man in a passionate love 
for toleration of other men’s views, but in ancient 
Israel there could be no tolerance for any scheme of 
life which would issue in the mixing with Jehovah's 
religion of a mass of heathen elements. When I read 
the prophets’ talls to Israel to turn away from every 
form and semblance of Baal worship, or Baal honor, 
I know what they mean, and my heart beats high 


with joy in the thought that there were found men 
whom our God could so fill with his presence and 
life as to make them the effective bearers of a message 
so true, so potent and so needful. They saved Israel's 
religion, and our religion, for our Lord came to Israel 
in the first instance, and there had to be an Israel for 
him to come to. We are therefore debtors to those 
impassioned men, and especially to those who cried 
out from Amos to Jeremiah ; and no honor that we can 
pay them in our hearts is likely to exceed their de- 
serving. We are their spiritual children, they are our 
fathers, and they it is who have saved us from the 
curse of the Baalim, 

And now having secured a broad general survey of 
our topic, let us come a little closer, and examine in 
some detail a few of the dangers to which Baal wor- 
ship subjected Israel. There is no need that I elab- 
orate the point of the danger of crass idolatry. It is 
evident that if any Hebrew should become an out and 
out worshiper of any local Baal he was lost to Israel. 
This was a grave danger in early times. After the 
days of Jeremiah it had practically ceased to be a 
peril. Israel by that time had been educated by the 
prophets to such a point that few who were not fools 
could be entrapped by so crude an appeal as any 
Baal could make. 


How the Baal Phraseology Crept In 

But with syncretism the case is very different. That 
was a peril in the earliest days, and it continued to be 
a peril all the way down to the coming of the Lord. 
Let us look a little more closely at this. When Israel 
had found a footing in Palestine, many Hebrews seem 
to have caught up that convenient word Baal and used 
it as a title of Jehovah. During the early days, down 
to the time of David, we find such names as Jerub- 
baal, that is, Gideon (Judg. 8 : 35), and Ish-baal,.a 
son of Saul (1 Chron. 8 : 33) and also one of David's 
heroes (1 Chron, 11: 11), Baal-yada, a son of David 
(1 Chron, 14: 7), and Merib-baal, a son of Jonathan 
(1 Chron, 9 : 40 and 8 : 34). In every one of these 
cases the word Baal does not mean a heathen god, but 
Jehovah. Nowinand of itself the use of the common 
noun or title Baal as applied to Jehovah was innocent. 
But there was a danger that men should from the fre- 
quent and casual use of the word Baal get Jehovah's 
ideas and character mixed up with those of some Baal. 
This actually happened, and the prophets were there- 
fore compelled to protest against the use of the word 
Baal altogether, and to suggest some other word to 
take its place. Hosea, for example, says quite plainly : 
‘*And it shall be at that day, saith Jehovah, that 
thou shalt call me Ishi, and shalt call me no more 
Baali’’ (Hosta 2: 16). This was a very clever sug- 
gestion, but we do not know how much acceptance it 
found. Ishi means ‘‘my man,’’ that is, ‘* my hus- 
band,’’ while Baali means ‘‘ my possessor,’’ and it 
also meant ‘‘ my husband.’’ The change from Baali 
to Ishi would thus not seem difficult, and when it was 
made the obnoxious word Baal would disappear. 
Other writers or editors took a different method of 
expressing their hatred of the word Baal. They sub- 
stituted for it the Hebrew word Bosheth, which means 
‘*shame.’’ Thus, fof example, we find the name 
Jerubbaal written Jerubbesheth (2 Sam. 11 ; 21), and 
Ish-baal becomes Ishbosheth (2 Sam. 2 : 8). 

These precautions were necessary, and were well 
taken. It was well to guard in every way against the 
growth of syncretism. But, of course, all this strug- 
gle could not come out into a complete success, It 
was perhaps inevitable that some influences should 
come out from Baalism into the religion of Jehovah. 
But those which presumably did come were compara- 
tively innocent. No religion can be kept entirely free 
from taking ov¢t something from neighboring faiths. 
Christianity has borrowed some of its festivals at least, 
such as Christmas, and has then transformed them. 
It is well, however, that Israel’s prophets stood guard, 
and made no compromises. If aught of influence 
came over it was no fault of theirs. 

And now my story is done. The gentle reader may 
ponder, some of these observations at his leisure. But 
just now, without any delay, I recommend him to put 
up a little prayer of thanksgiving for the prophets who 
have defended us against the Baals. 


Drew THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Mapison, N. J. 











Elijah: Strong, and Soul-Sick 
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How much better it is for us to get to know the gigantic figures of Old Testament history as 
we know present-day men and women, than to think of them as so different from ourselves 


that there can be little in common between us. 


There is no reason why Elijah should have 


one whit more faith or power than you or I; therc is much reason why we should have more 


than he. 


Ask yourself, as you read this masterly character-sketch by the author of that re- 


vealing message “ The Life That Is Christ,” recently published here, just how God would 
make over your life to share the greatness and avoid the weakness of Elijah. 


HERE is little in the Bible that is so completely 
dramatic as the story of Elijah. He bursts on 
the scene suddenly, without warning ; and he 

leaves it in the same swift, astonishing way. And the 
interval is filled in with a series of strange episodes 
through which the wonderful personality of the 
prophet passes with a greatness and a power which 
never (save once) forsook him. From the moment 
when he bursts in on Ahab like a thunderclap right 
up to his splendid exodus, he has not a single com- 
monplace moment. He does not cease to be unique 
even in his despondency. He was built upon a big 
scale throughout ; and he rises out of the pages of 
the record, sheer, like a towering rock, stark, rugged, 
precipitous. There is something large, massive, 
epic about him from beginning to end. 

‘¢ A hairy man, girt with a girdle of leather around 
his loins,"’ that is the account which the messengers 
gave of him to the king of Samaria. The true prophet 
was always a child of the wilderness. The purple 
and fine linen were not for him. The man without 
was like the stern, inhospitable countryside from 
which he hailed; and he carried his native wilderness 
with him into the common ways of men. Like Amos, 
the herdsman of Tekoa, he had dwelt in that heavy 
stillness which broods over the Judzan wastes ; he 
had absorbed the character of those wild *solitudes 
whose silence is still broken only by the night howl 
of the jackal. Mile beyond mile, the naked hills, — 
whose gray barrenness is broken only by little patches 
of dwarfed scrub,—stretch away endlessly, north and 
south ; not even the desert is lonelier. And in thése 
solitary places men came very near to the flaming 
center of reality,—so near to God that they could feel 
his breath upon their faces. It was there they learned 
that plain, stern morality which they applied so fear- 
lessly to the life of their people. The great central 
realities lay before them in splendid simplicity, un- 
embarrassed and unobscured by the thousand and 
one complications of the life of the city. Right and 
wrong stood out in their true colors, unmistakably 
and uncompromisingly ; and the prophet was never 
perplexed by those occasions of casuistry which arise 
in the complex life of communities. He saw the 
great issues of life in their bare, net truth ; his judg- 
ment was not warped or vitiated by conventional 
measures ; and when he went on the warpath he did 
not know how to compromise or how to give quarter. 
He came out of the wilderness with the fire of God 
ablaze in his heart ; and spoke His Word as he knew 
it without fear or favor. 

It is to this intimacy with God that we are to as- 
cribe Elijah’s great self-confidence. His self-assur- 
ance is, however, at no time a self-conceit. It is 
the self-assurance of a man who is altogether sure of 
his God; and who is not diffident about using the 
first personal pronoun, because he knows that his 
word is the word of God. It was always necessary 
that the prophet should speak with authority. There 
should be no note of dubiety in his voice. A hesi- 
tating speech were his undoing. He came less to 
plead than to proclaim ; and the word on his lips 
must go home by its own sheer impetus. And this 
neither rhetoric nor argument were sufficient to se- 
cure. Such a driving force could issue from nothing 
short of a very profound and complete relation to 
God. It is this overwhelming sense of a commission 
and a message from Jehovah that accounts for the 
strong and superb seif-assurance of Elijah. That 
would at least be enough to explain it, though it is 
very probable that there was something even more 
intimately personal in Elijah’s relatidn to God than 
this. The Old Testament writers are not habituated 
to the idea of divine indwelling, but the life of the 
Old Testament saints is the very best proof in the 
world of the reality of the divine indwelling. It is 
the great but true paradox of the spiritual experience, 
that the Spirit of God invades our spirits, assimilates 
them to himself, and by some transcendent miracle 
leaves us not less but more,—and more distinctly 


and surely,—our own selves. ‘‘I live,’’ said Paul, 
**yet not /, but Christ liveth in me.’’ The only 
self-confidence that is real and permanent is that of 
the soul which leans upon God. 

This intimacy with God worked out, first of all, in 
a clear, undoubting faith. It seemed the very quin- 
tessence of irony that Elijah should be commanded to 
leave the dried-up wady of the Cherith and to quarter 
himself upon a poor widow of another race. Yet it 
was characteristic of the prophet that he never hesi- 
tated. The irony, the plain unreason of the com- 
mand did not give him a moment's trouble. He 
might have pleaded with much plausibility that he 
was going in the very teeth of the most obvious com- 
mon sense. But Elijah seems to have been incapable 
ordinarily of raising objections. Implicit swift obe- 
dience, swift word, swift deed,—these are throughout 
the distinctions of his character. Only once (as we 
shall see) did he resort to a semblance of argument ; 
and then only because his. faith had suffered a mo- 
mentary eclipse. His only argument in the ordinary 
way was the plain, large, pragmatic challenge. The 
issue between Baal and Jehovah was not to: be decided 
by disputation, but by fire. And so it was decided ; 
and Elijah never doubted that the test would work 
out aright. 

And from Elijah’s faith issued his fearlessness. He 
was rarely out of the fire-zone; but he had. no 
tremors. Faith is the mother of courage ; and both 
fear and despair are concrete athgisms. In the ac- 
count given in the Apocalypse 6f'those who pass into 
the second death, we find, as. we should expect to 
find, that the murderers and fornicators and all liars 
are there ; but the striking thing is that the. first on 
the list are the fearfudZ. The coward leads the way to 
hell,—and that simply because fear is the worst form 
of infidelity. But just because Elijah was sure of his 
God, it was impossible for him to give place for long 
to fear. 

There is, however, one episode in Elijah’s life 
which stands out in startling contrast to all this. Eli- 
jah under the juniper-tree is one of the most unex- 
pected and perplexing pictures in Holy Writ. But 
there are two circumstances to be taken into account. 
The first is one that any preacher of the gospel could 
say something about. After a hard Sunday's preach- 
ing, it must be a very nerveless person indeed who 
does not experience the reaction of fatigue ; and after 
the strain of that wonderful day on Mount Carmel, it 
is not strange that Jezebel’s threat should become the 
last straw that was necessary to break down the ex- 
hausted prophet’s courage and to cast him into an 
agony of prostration. 

The other circumstance is that it seems to be the 
penalty of extraordinary genius that its moments of 
high exaltation are liable to be followed by acute 
spells of depression. Mediocre human nature can 
keep along its own dead level ; but the highly and 
sensitively organized mind cannot preserve its equi- 
librium so easily. It is moreover the law that the 
men who scale the most dazzling heights are those 
who fall to the most desolate depths. To-day they 
are on the mountain top, with clear, wholesome vision 
and head erect; but to-morrow they are floundering 
hopelessly in some stagnant slough, seeing everything 
through a yellow film. Elijah’s descent was very 
swift and very complete. The melancholy impotency 
of his protests, —‘‘I am not better than my fathers,’’ 
‘*T, even I only, am left,’’—and all this in the face 
of the fact that only a little before he had wiped 
out the popular cult of Baal, indicate a dejection of 
spirit which seems inexplicable. It is hard to believe 
that this man who had stood towering like a Titan 
about the futile rabble of heathen priests on Mount Car- 
mel is this panic-stricken figure who sits whimpering 
ineffectually under the juniper-tree and wanting to die. 
And all this,—to all outer appearances,—because he 
was afraid that he was going to be “checkmated by a 
wicked woman. is : t 


The plain truth of the matter is that Elijah in his’ 
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moment of fatigue had forgotten God, and was left 
alone with himself. And it is not good for a man to 
be left alone with himself. He begins to brood over 
himself, becomes morbid and sick of soul ; and unless 
that sickness is arrested, it ends in madness. Elijah 
seems to have come very near this condition ; for we 
find him saying what so many mad people think, —that 
everybody is against them. Self-centeredness is the 
cause of all soul-sickness ; and the only cure for it is 
to give the patient something todo. Not even the 
thrilling experience in the mount,—not even the 
soothing quality of ‘‘ that sound of gentle stillness,’’ — 
had availed to restore Elijah to a normal mind, for 
we find him. saying at the end of the experience the 
very thing he had said before it began. But God en- 
trusted him with a new commission (1 Kings 19 : 15): 
and we never hear of Elijah’s being soul-sick any 
more. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


For Children at Home 








The Little Vain Grandmother 
By Annie Louise Berray 


ETH walked carefully into grandmother's room, 
and came and stood before the big arm chair 
where the dear old lady was half dozing. 

Grandmother sat up with a start and straightened her 
spectacles. 

‘*Bless my soul!’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘if here isn’t 
Beth. What's that? I believe she’s got on some- 
thing new. It can’t be her dress,’’ grandmother went 
on, as if to herself, ‘* for her mother was making that 
red one the last time I was there, It—why, it must 
be her shoes.’’ 

‘«And it is,’’ shouted Beth, ‘‘ new slippers.’’ She 
balanced first on one toe and then on the other to let 
grandmother see the shining black slippers with 
buckles on: them. 

‘« Dearie me, dearie me, how it takes me back to 


‘the time I had my first new shoes that. hurt. my, feet ! 
It was all. my. own fault, too."" Grandmother's voice 


was what Beth called her ‘story voice.’’ 

‘« Please. tell it,’’ urged Beth, sitting down on a 
footstool beside grandmother. ‘‘ Does it begin ‘ once 
when I was a little girl’ ?”’ 

Grandmother laughed and her eyes twinkled. 
‘¢That’s just the way I was going to begin, dearie ; 
it’s hardly a story—the moral is the largest part of it. 
It has several morals, but the biggest one is not to be 
vain.”’ ° 

‘Why, Grandma Parker !'’ Beth's eyes grew very 
round. ‘‘Do you mean that you were vain when you 
were little and bad like me sometimes ?”’ 

‘« Lots of times,’’ laughed grandmother, ‘‘ only this 
time I was not so bad as I was foolish. How father 
laughed at me when I told him !”’ 

‘*You see,’’-she went on, ‘‘ when I was a little girl 
there was a funny little old man named Jimmy Dinks 
who made shoes.- He would come once a year and 
make shoes for the whole family out of hides father 
had had tanned for that purpose. How proud I was 
when father showed me a soft skin and said I was to 
have a pair of shoes made from it. 

‘*I don’t know how I got such a notion into my 
head, but I had an idea that the smaller my shoe 
was the nicer it would be. When Jimmy Dinks 
measured my. foot.I drew it up together as much as I 
could, and curled in my toes all I dared. 

‘The shoes were beauties when they were done. 
I suppose they would look strange to you, dearie, but 
Jimmy was quite proud of his work, and all the family 
praised him. As for myself, I was so happy that I 
went to sleep that night hugging them tightly in my 
arms. 

‘But the next day, oh, dear ; oh, dear! You can 
imagine what happened when I went to put them on. 
I could just squeeze my feet into them, and I hobbled 
around a little, then father saw me and I fell into 
his arms and bagan to cry and told him the whole 
thing.’’ 

Father was’ far better to me than I deserved. He 
said I had had my lesson and that Jimmy should 
make me.a new pair. Then he said I could do what 
I wanted to with the old pair. I gave them to Jimmy 
and told him he was to give them to the first little girl 
whose feet really could go in without pinching.’’ 

‘¢Just like Cinderella,’’ cried Beth. ‘*Oh, you 


funny .little grandmother !’’ and springing up, Beth 
. gavehér such a‘ hug that hef ispectacles flew off. 
PasAvena, CAL. 
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LESSON FOR FEB, 12 (1 Kings 18 : 1, 2, 17-40) 





Playing “ Bible Occupations” 


N HOMES where there are young children a por- 
tion of the Lord’s Day may well be spent in play- 
ing Scripture games. In no other way can 


knowledge of the Bible be so quickly and easily ac- 


quired: The following game, suggested by Pharaoh's 
question’ to Jacob, ‘‘What is your occupation ?"’ 
(Gen. 47 : 3) and by the fact that the Lord Jesus 
Christ ‘was a carpenter (Mark 6 : 3), can easily be 
made at home, and will prove interesting, especially 
to boys : 

Directions 


Take fifty plain white cards and typewrite on them the 
Seat the players in a 
circle. around a table and deal out the cards, one at a 
time, until each player has three. Place the remainder of 
the pack, face downwards, on the table. Let A (the first 
player) ask B (the first player on the right) the question 
on his card. If B answers correctly, he takes the card, 
and A draws another from the pack. If B fails, A passes 
the question to C (the next player to the right), and so on 
around the circle until the answer is given. If all fail, A 
gives the answer and keeps the card. 

When A has finished playing, B takes his turn as ques- 
tioner and proceeds as before. At the end, whoever holds 
the most cards wins the game. . 


Questions and Answers 


. What shepherd was murdered by his brother? Abel. 
. What physician wrote two books of the Bible? Luke. 
What fisherman tried to walk on the water? Peter. 
What mighty hunter built Nineveh? | Nimrod. 

What tentmaker preached the first gospel sermon in 
Europe? The Apostle Paul. 

6. What famous Syrian captain was a leper? Naaman. 

7. What silversmith stirred up a riot against Paul? De- 
metrius, 

8. What herdsman was one of the minor prophets? Amos, 

9. What farmer was the first murderer? Cain. 

10, What proconsul of Cyprus asked Barnabas and Saul 
him ? Sergius Paulus, 

11. What fisherman was the first apostle to die a mar- 
tyr’s death ? James, the brother of John. 

12, With what tanner did Peter lodge in Joppa ? Simon. 

13. What servant of a prophet was siricken with lep- 
rosy because of his sin? Gehazi. 

14. What saleswoman was the first Christian convert in 
Europe? Lydia. 

15. What shepherdess stole the images from her father’s 
house? Rachel. : 

16. What great soldier was commander-in-chief of Saul’s 
army? Abner. 

17. What wealthy farmer was the great-grandfather of 
David the king? Boaz. 

18, What amanuensis or copyist took down Jeremiah’s 
prophecies? Baruch. 

19. What cunning hunter sold his birthright for a mess 
of pottage ? Esau. 

20. What servant of a high priest had his ear cut off*by 
‘an apostle? Malchus. 

21. What young shepherd slew a famous giant? David. 

22. What taxgatherer did the Lord Jesus call to be an 
apostle? Matthew. 

23. What coppersmith was an opposer of Paul? Alex- 
ander, 

24. What butler and baker were fellow-prisoners of 
Joseph? The chief butler and the chief baker of the king 
of Egypt. 

25. What musician was ‘‘the father of such as handle 
harp and organ’’? Jubal. 

26. What great lawyer was Paul’s teacher? Gamaliel. 

27. What cupbearer to a king rebuilt the walls of Jeru- 
salem? . Nehemiah, 

28. In the home of what carpenter did the Lord Jesus 
spend his early days? Joseph. 

29. What fisherman wrote five books of the Bible? 
John. 

_30. What orator made accusation against Paul before 
Felix? Tertullus. 

31. What runaway slave was converted by Paul and sent 
back to his master? Onesimus. 

32. What blind beggar was restored to his sight by 
Jesus near Jericho? Bartimeus. 

33- Who was Rebekah’s nurse? Deborah. 

34. What tentmakers went to Ephesus with Paul? 
Aquila and Priscilla. 

35. What lady’s-maid was the mother of Ishmael? 
Hagar. 

36. What Roman centurion was sent to Peter. at Joppa? 
Cornelius. 

37. What robber was released at the Passover instead of 
the Lord Jesus? Barabbas. 

38. What fisherman brought Peter to Jesus? Andrew. 

39. What famous shepherd had twelve sons who were 
also shepherds? Jacob. 

40. What metal-worker was ‘‘an instructor of every 
artificer in brass and iron’’? Tubal-cain. 
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Sunday Afternoon and the Young Children 





Is Sunday welcomed or dreaded by the children in 
yourhome? Is it easy to. preserve the real spirit 
of the day, as a day set apart of God, and yet a day 
of exceptional brightness and good times? Many 
a mother has solved this problem ; many more want 
it solved. The plans described here have been 
tested. A few years ago the Times called for the 
successful experiences of parents in this matter, and 
the result was a wealth of manuscripts from forty- 
four states, territories, and provinces, and five for- 
eign countries. Many will be glad to know that a 
bookful of the choicest sifting of all this successful 
work by parents under widely varying conditions 
has been published by The Sunday School Times 
Company (at 50 cents), under the title, ‘‘ Pleasant 
Sunday Afternoons for the Children.”” 








41. What judge was the strongest man in the world? 
Samson. 

42. What three singers did David appoint to lead the 
service of song? Asaph, Heman, and Jeduthun, 

43. What sorcerer was stricken with blindness for inter- 
fering with Paul’s work? Elymas, 

44. What housekeeper was ‘‘troubled about many 
thiigs’’? Martha, 

45. What Roman army officer rescued Paul from a mob? 
Claudius Lysias. 

46. What prophet defied the priests of Baal? Elijah. 

47. What priest made a golden calf? Aaron. 

48. What great lawgiver was a shepherd for forty years? 
Moses, 

49. What skilled artificer in brass helped Solomon to 
build the temple? Hiram. 

50. Under what Roman governor did the Lord Jesus 
suffer death? Pontius Pilate.—Ae//e M. Brain, Detroit, 
Mich, 

ts 


‘The Cozy Club 


HERE was a finished room in the attic where 
Spencer, Rob and’ Herbert kept their ‘‘ collec- 
tions.'’ An old packing-box cabinet held the 

boys’ specimens of ore, arrow-heads, shells, etc. A 
hugh sheet of heavy wrapping paper tacked on the 
wall had newspaper headings from nearly every city 
in the country pasted on it. Flags draped the win- 
dows, and the boys’ efforts in the manual training line 
furnished the room with chairs and window-seats, 

To this room on Sunday afternoon at three, Mother, 
the boys, and Hetty the maid repaired, in response 
to a notice tacked on the attic door, reading: ‘‘ The 
Cozy Club will meet Sunday, November 4th, at 3 P. 
M., in the Club Room. Public Comfort Committee : 
Spencer. Literary Committee: Rob and Hetty. 
Refreshment Committee : Mother and Herbert.’’ 

Herbert, who was the ‘‘baby,’’ was generally put 
on a committee with a grown-up. Hetty had her 
Sunday afternoons off, but usually the attractions of 
this Christian home were so strong that she did not 
leave the house until the club meeting was over. 

The Public Comfort Committee always attended 
to the ventilation of the club room, seeing to it that 
the windows were open for a time before the meeting, 
to air out the dusty, attic smell, and on cool Sundays 
the oil heater was lighted and the room cosily warmed. 
In the summer the windows of the attic were thrown 
open, and the breezes swept clear through, making it 
the coolest place in the house. 

The Literary Committee decided what part cf the 
Bible story book Mother should read, and for a full 
hour the wonderful stories held their attention as none 
others ever did, and the boys carried from their child- 
hood into manhood a love and a devotion to the dear 
old Book which had been created and fostered mainly 
by those delightful Sunday afternoons. 

The reading over on that November afternoon, the 
Refreshment Committee arose, and from a cupboard 
in the corner (also of the boys’ making) took five 
saucers of hickory nuts, the first of the season, with 
new norse-snoe nails for nut-picks, and while they 
munched sociably over the nuts, they had many a 
‘sheart to heart’’ talk. 

On summer days, when the afternoons were longer, 
the program was lengthened by music. Rob had an 
autoharp and Spencer had several ocarinas, and they 
played and sang the old hymns. 

Planning, did it take, and valuabletime? Ah, yes, 
but it Jatd /—Grace Willis, Milwaukee, Wis. 


How She Solved It 


HE children took turns in being ‘‘ Secret Coun- 
cillor’’ for mother as to something extra nice 
for Sunday dinner. 

Mother always spoke of Sunday as being such 
a beautiful time, and the children caught the spirit of 
expectation. This may not seem of much value ; 
but we are all apt to find what we look for, children 
as well as older ones, 

Saturday night mother gave them an extra half 
hour of story-talks, and no matter how naughty they 
had been during the day, no word of harsh criticism 
was spoken, for it was the eve of God's beautiful day, 
and love must be the motive of all thought and deed. 

Sunday morning the children were allowed to put 
on their best clothes as quickly as their various little 
helpings were done, so that they sat down to break- 
fast in church-going trim. 

When the children were small, pictures were a great 
attraction. Mother gathered the nicest ones she 
could find. Seed catalogues yielded their colored 
plates of beautiful flowers or luscious fruits ; maga- 
zines furnished advertisements with pictures of cats, 
dogs, horses, cattle, sheep and birds; even circus 
handbills were despoiled of the lions, tigers and other 
wild animals found upon them. 

These were kept in a box and exhibited only on 
Sunday, while stories from the Bible relating to each 
made the Book dear to the little hearts. 

When the boys grew older and the busy fingers 
needed occupation to keep them from mischief, some 
cheap scissors were added to the Sunday box, and the 
boys shown how to cut out the objects. 

A few more months and a new feature was added 
in a dish of paste, some brushes and cardboard from 
old boxes, and the youngsters were delighted to paste 
the pictures on the cardboard. This work necessi- 
tated the everyday coats and some aprons, but what 
good times they had! Mother had told them of poor 
little children who never had such pictures and who 
would be so glad to get them, and how pleased God 
would be to have his boys work for others. 

Many a box of pictures neatly pasted on cardboard 
found its way to the hospital for children or the 
missionary box. 

When the children were old enough to pick out the 
names of flowers or animals, these were pasted below 
the pictures, and later the Bible verses in which those 
were referred to were looked up and added. 

When older, the boys undertook to make a ‘‘ Bible 
menagerie’’ for themselves, and their friends were 
asked to save pictures of any objects mentioned in 
the Bible. Naturally the ‘‘menagerie’’ developed 
into a ‘‘museum,’’ and brought the need of looking 
up items about money and manners in Bible times. 

How many questions the little lads asked ! These 
questions always made some opening for instruction. 
‘«Why don’t lions grow. here ?’’ led to stories of the 
lands where such animals are found, and always with 
them the stories of the missionaries who went to those 
places to tell the people of the loving Saviour. The 
telling of how the missionaries reached their various 
stations brought ships into the picture collection ; 
that gave chance to tell of the Morning Star mission 
ship, and how mother had helped with her pennies 
when a little girl to build the first Morning Star. 
How eager the boys were when an appeal was made 
in Sunday-school one day for money to build a new 
Morning Star. 

It was not difficult to keep the Bible thought so 
persistently present for the simple reason that 7¢ had 
never been allowed to slip out, or to seem forced. lt 
belonged. 

Then, too, thought found its counterpart in action. 
When heroic tales of missionaries roused the spirit of 
the boys until they wished they too could do such 
things, mother was ready with a suggestion that the 
way to be ready to-do big things was to learn how to 
do small ones, and to the question, ‘‘What can we 
do?’’ had always some errands of loving kindness for 
some sick or shut in ones, 

Flowers or fruit cr whatever the gift might be was 
called the ‘‘cargo’’ and mother and boys ‘‘sailed"’ 
for a ‘‘mission field’’ by going some round-abeut 
way to deliver the message or gift. ‘Thus mother and 
boys grew into close fellowship with each other and 
the Master by means of ‘‘God'’s Beautiful Day.’’— 
Emma Graves Dietrick, Lockport, N. Y. 
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LESSON 7. FEB. 12. ELIJAH’S VICTORY OVER THE PROPHETS OF BAAL 


1 Kings 18: 1, 2, 17-40. Commit verses 38, 39 
Golden Text: Choose you this day whom ye will serve.—Joshua 24 : 15 





—= 


The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


A teacher writes to ask where she can secure the refer- 
ence books that are so constantly cited in ‘*The Lesson 
Pilot.’ These references are not to books, but to the other 
desson articles in the same issue of The Sunday School 
Times. The ** Pilot,’ in other words, is intended as a 
guide to the best use of the wealth of other material that 
The Sunday School Times offers week by week. 


Getting Started in Class 


EGIN by asking the class the — question, 
‘*Who, or what, was Baal?” ‘Their answers 
will probably ey correct, and at the same 

time as hazy and insufficient as are the ideas of the 
average teacher on this subject! Then give the 
class a little talk on Baals, or the Baalim, based on 
Professor Rogers’ strikingly interesting article on 
page 43 in this issue, 
in its original meaning ; how exceedingly natural it 
was for the Hebrews to drop intothe recognition and 
worship of Baals; by what compelling ways the 
Canaanite Baal worshipers would urge Baal worship 
upon a Hebrew farmer as his only assurance of safety 
and success ; how hopelessly sin-saturated the wor- 
ship was ; the difference between idolatry and mixed 
religion, or ‘‘ syncretism”; how Baal’s name came to 
be actually combined with Jehovah's ; how grateful 
we of to-day ought to be to the sternly, savagely 
uncompromising prophets who attacked Baalism and 
did it to death. 


The Teaching of the Lesson 


Be sure to use the entire 18th chapter of 1 Kings. 

Have a brief review of last week's lesson by using 
the ten simple questions given in Wells’ 3d paragraph. 

Announce *‘ Choosing and Choices” as a theme for 
to-day’s study, as. suggested in the questions and 
discussion in iss Lovett’s 2d paragraph; and takea 
moment on Israel’s early choice, under Joshua, as 
shown in her 3d .paragreph. You may be surprised 
to find how rich the Bible is in’ verses bearing on 
choosing as you follow Miss Lovett’s article through. 

For an interesting lesson ‘‘ game” with ‘ sides,” 
bringing in se gerne | lot of questions that set forth 
‘the important points from beginning to end, try the 
**Novelty ” in Wells’ lesson-article. 

THE SETTING AND PRELIMINARIES.—In addition to 
the light on Baal already given them, the class should 
understand the situation in Israel as the result of Jeze- 
bel’s policy throughout the years (Beecher, 1st para- 
graph). his makes vivid the imminent peril of such 
men as Obadiah and Elijah (see Sanders’ 3d para- 
graph). But just now Elijah had one circumstance 
heavily in his favor: what was it? The three years’ 
drought. Ahab was desperate; his kingdom was 
dying; he knew that Elijah had foretold the drought; 
and so Elijah was in an almost impregnable position 
to lav down an ultimatum to the king, as he did in 
verse 19. ‘Three years earlier Ahab would not have 
tolerated such a proposal; now he must have been 
desperate and amenable. 

His first greeting to Elijah (v. 17) reminds one of 
Wall Street’s denunciations of Roosevelt. It will be 
remembered that Roosevelt's answer, a few years 
ago, was that he was not responsible for the de- 
pressed condition of things: the corrupt financiers 
were the cause of this, while he, in turning on the light, 
was only revealing in what bad condition things were. 
When things are bad at the core, it is better to know 
it than not. Elijah proposed to focus a searchlight 
on the real trouble, and show the way out. 

Notice the root meaning of ‘‘troubler” (Beecher). 

Why should Mt. Carmel have been chosen for the 
great test? ‘‘ Visiting the Lesson Scenes” gives an 
interesting answer to this, showing us the mountain 
and its outlook to-day ; further light on the choice of 
the mountain is given in Sanders’ 9th paragraph, and 
Beecher's comment on verse I9. 

THE CHALLENGE AND THE CHoice.—That Elijah’s 
challenge was a reasonable one is shown in Sanders’ 
13th paragraph : this Baal was the Sun god. But 
did the priests really expect to win in the contest? 
Get your class’ thoughts on this, as to why the 
priests should have been willing to make the ex- 
traordinary test ; then give them Beecher’s shrewd 
and wholly reasonable answer, on verse 26. 

The choice was put squarely before the people, and 
a tremendous choice it was. Famine, or plenty; 
loathsome sin, or spotless purity; infidelity, or fidel- 
ity; treason, or honor; ingratitude, or gratitude; 
disaster, or success; self, or God: all these alterna- 
tives confronted the Chosen People of God in the 
challenge of Elijah, and many of them knewit. The 
meaning of the *‘ limping ” figure is touched upon by 
Beecher, on verse 21, and in Sanders’ roth paragraph. 


Tell how simple the word was. 


Read chapter 18 


25 And Elijah said unto the prophets of Baal, Choose you 
one bullock for yourselves, and dress it first ; for ye are many ; 
and call on the name of your god, but put no fire under. 26 
And they took the bullock which was given them, and they 
dressed it, and called on the name of Baal from mofning even 
until noon, saying, O Baal, ! hear us. But there was no voice, 
nor any that answered. And they ? leaped about the altar 
which was made. And it came to pass at noon, that Eli- 
jah mocked them, and said, Cry aloud ; for he is a god: either 

e is ——~ or he is gone aside, or he is on a journey, or per- 
adventure he sleepeth and must be awaked. 28 And they 
cried aloud, and cut themselves after their manner with 8 knives 
and lances, till the blood gushed out upon them. 29 nd it 
was so, when midday was past, that they prophesied until the 
time of the offering of the evening oblation; but there was 
neither voice, nor any to answer, nor any ¢ that regarded. 

30 And Elijah said unto all the people, Come near unto me ; 
and all the people came near unto him. And he repaired the 
altar of Jehovah that was thrown down. jt And Elijah took 
twelve stones, according to the number of the tribes of the sons 
of Jacob, unto whom the word of Jehovah came, saying, Israel 
shall be thy name. 32 And with the stones he built an altar 
in the name of Jehovah ; and he made a trench about the altar, 
as great as would contain 5two measures of seed. 33 And he 
put the wood in order, and cut the bullock in pieces, and laid 
iton the wood. And he said, Fill four jars with water, and 
pour it on the burnt-offering, and on the wood. 34 And he 
said, Do it the second time ; and they did it the second time. 
And he said, Do it the third time; and ae 4 did it the third 
time. 35 And the water ran round about the altar; and he 
filled the trench also with water. _ 36 And it came to pass at 
the time of the offering of the evening oblation, that Elijah the 

rophet came near, and said, O Jehovah, the God of Abra- 
nam, of Isaac, and of Israel, let it be known this day that thou 
art God in Israel, and that I am thy servant, and that I have 
done all these things at thy word. 37 Hear me, O Jehovah, 
hear me, that this people may know that thou, a tg art 
God, 6 and ¢az thou hast turned their heart back again. 38 
Then the fire of Jehovah fell, and consumed the burnt-offering, 
and the wood, and the stones, and the dust, and licked up the 
water that was in the trench. 39 And when all the people saw 
it, they fell on their faces: and they said, Jehovah, he is God ; 
Jehovah, he is God. 

1Or, answer % Or, limped % Or, swords Heb. attention. 5Or, 
@ two-seah measure © Or, for thou didst turn their heart backward 


ThaAmerican Revision copyright, 49015 by"Thomas Nelson and Sons. 
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Your Lesson Questions Answered 


Verse 1.—What ‘‘ third year’’ was this? (Beecher. ) 

Verse 18.—Who was Ahab’s father? ( Beecher.) 

Verse 19. —Why did Elijah choose Mount Carmel for this 
test? What did Baal and the Asherah represent? Why 
is Jezebel’s table thus referred to? (Beecher; Ross, 2, 5; 
Lovett, 4; Sanders, 9.) 

Verse 26.—Were the priests of Baal probably expecting 
a miraculous answer? (Beecher.) 

Verse 28,— Why this mutilation of themselves ? (Beecher. ) 

Verse 29.— What does ‘‘ prophesied’? mean here? 
(Beecher.) 

Verse 30.—What altar of Jehovah is here referred to? 
(Beecher. ) 

Verse 38.—Was this a miracle, and wholly supernatural ? 
(Beecher.) : 

Verse 39.—Was it evidently a surprise to the people of 
Israel? (Beecher.) 

Verse 40.— Was Elijah right in this wholesale slaughter ? 
(Beecher: Ross, 3.) 








Three fundamental matters that the choice stood for 
are plainly set forth in Ross’ 2d er his en- 
tire article should be closely read. ~‘‘ The God that 
answereth by fire, let him be God.” It is a call to 
oo consecration: to stop mos and yield 
wholly to the only God who can send the purifying 
fire into our lives and make of us living firebrands 
for Him. Have you let God send his fire into your 
life ? 

Tue Darine or Fartu.—Was Elijah rash and pre- 
sumptuous in the extra difficulties that he put in the 
way of God's meeting the test ? (vs.33-35.) Get the class 
to answer, and to say why Zlijah did this. Then 
have the best reader in the class read aloud, while 
all bow their heads in prayer, the prayer of Elijah, 
the teacher having written it out very legibly in ac- 
cordance with the plan suggested in Sanders’ 16th 
paragraph. Could there be a more quietly confident, 
self-effacing, faith-filled, simple, trusting prayer in a 
time of desperate crisis, than Elijah’s ? 

The faith that risked all, for God's glory, received 
all. We ought to be pretty careful as to why we 
venture everything in faith, before we do so. But 
God longs to have us fling ourselves upon him as com- 
pletely as Elijah did. He asks us to make the same 
supreme choice that Elijah urged ; and, piling up all 
our difficulties, just abandon ourselves to Christ and 
his mastery. Then all the faith, all the power, all 
the daring, all the wncompromising relentlessness 
against sin, that Elijah had, and more, will be ours ; 
for Christ will be ours, and we shall be Christ's. 






The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


OT much more or less than twenty-six years be- 
fore this incident Jezebel had married Ahab, 
early in the — of his father Omri. She loved 

the sensuous, self-indulgent cult of Baal, and disliked 
the rigid morality of the religion of Jehovah. Further, 
she delighted in the consciousness of personal power. 
So it was her ambition to substitute Baal for a 
in Israel. For many ge she temporized. er chil- 
dren, one after another, were named for Jehovah— 
Athaliah, Ahaziah, Joram, perhaps Joash. When, 
however, her brilliant daughter Athaliah had married 
ca ane ro heir, Jehoram of Judah, thus giving 

aal a foothold in Jerusalem as well as in Samaria, 
Jezebel threw off her disguise, and sought to exter- 
minate the followers of the prophets of Jehovah. 

Date the lesson early in the reign of Shalmanezer 
II of Assyria, about 858 B. C. according to one view, 
gog B. C. according to another. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 1.—TZhe third year: Counted by calendar 
years from the time of Elijah’s disappearance(1 Kings 
17:1f/). The drought seems to have begun some 
months before the disappearance (James 5 : 17). 

Verses 17-18.—7Zroubler: From the same stem 
with the proper name Achan (Josh. 7 : 24-25). Ahab 
takes on a lofty tone, and accuses Elijah of being an 
Achan.—But thou and thy father's house: Qmri 
began the troubling, and it is his wyeeey s peney. 

Verse 19.—Send and gather to me; Note the 
prophet’s tone of authority.—A// Jsrae/Z:. Repre- 
sentatively, of course ; not the whole population. — 


_ Unto Mount Carmel: So far as appears, Jehovah 


might have chosen one place for the test as well as 
another. We can see, however, that the. physical 
contour of Carmel afforded a good setting for the 
pageant ; it.was at a safe distance from-the capital 
and from Jezebel ; there was a place of. worship 
there—a prophetic altar (v. 30 ; comp. 2 Kings 4 : 25). 
—The prophets of Baal; nor are ay? hay perbe new 
pornoeeting religion.—Prophets of the Asherah: 
ossibly the name of a female divinity, the: goddess 
of good luck, worshiped along with Baal. The word, 
however, commonly denotes a certain symbol of this 
goddess, a wooden column erected by the side of the 
altars of the highplaces. The four hundred may 
have been representatives of the local highplaces 
and of thecalf-worship at Bethel and Dan, the former 
state religion of the kingdom. There seems to have 
been an easy compromise between this religion and 
that of Baal, while the adherents of the prophets re- 
fused to conform, and were persecuted.— 7a? ea/ at 
ego table: Receive maintenance from her. 
oth the 450 and the 400 were subsidized by her— 
the latter, perhaps, as the price of their conformity. 

Verse 21.—How long go ye limping: The King 
James translators render this verb by “halt,” not in 
the meaning to stop, but to go lame. A person has 
a queer gait when he is trying to go in two directions 
at once. 

Verse 26.—They took the bullock: Sy thought 
that Elijah was putting up a bluff, and they called 
his bluff. If neither they nor he got an answer, they 
would win the game. That was what they expected. 

Verses 28-29.—A/fter their manner ... till the 
blood gushed: Superficial religionists are commonly 
sensational. There may have been, however, a 
serious meaning under the spectacular exhibition. 
The blood is the life, and one should be willing to 
give up his life both to and for his God.—Prophesied: 
Spoke forth their futile message as prophets of an 
alleged God. 

Verses 30-31.—Repaired: See details in the fol- 
lowing clauses.—A/far: Shut away from the one 
altar (Deut. 12, etc.) at Jerusalem, Elijah’s disciples 

ractised certain forms of sacrifice at local altars (1 

ings 19 : 10, 14).—Zwelve: His religion is that of 
all Israel, not of the northern kingdom only.—Jsrae/- 
See Genesis 35 : 10 rather than 32 : 28. 

Verses 38-40.—7he fire of Jehovah: The whole 
event is miraculous, the extraordinary use of nature 
by a superhuman Mind, even if you account for part 
of it as resulting from lightning or from atmospheric 
conditions.—Fe/l on their cones : So surprised and 
awed that they were ready to obey the minutest 
command of Jehovah’s prophet.—S/ew them there: 
Slew them, of course, by the hand of the king’s 
guards, or by the hand of the people. Judged by the 
ethics of war, no slaughter in battle was ever more 
justifiable. It was needed as a warning to the effect 


that Jehovah’s adherents were not to be murdered 
with impunity ; and to an unusual extent it was the 
guilty ones who perished. 


Auburn, N. Y. 





1L.ESSON FOR FEB. 12 (1 Kings 18 : 1, a, 17-40) 


Decision Day in Israel 


By the Rev. G. A. Johnston Ross 


LIJAH was a man of deeds rather than words : 
his silences are as dramatic and significant as 
are his sudden appearances and disappearances. 

But the reason why he says so little is that in his day 
so little remained, needing to be said: the uneasy 
conscience of a sinful people and of an apostate king 
supplied all but the words of the decisive challenge. 
They knew they had sinned: a three years’ famine had 
stung that knowledge into vividness : all the prophet 
needed to say was ‘‘ How long halt ye between two 
opinions? If Jehovah be God, follow him : if Baal, 
follow him.” ‘This sharp alternative is the burning 
center of ae dy life and work. 

And therefore it is very important to recall some- 
thing of the nature of the issue presented to the peo- 
. ple. It had at least three aspects, (1) We cannot be 
wrong in emphasizing first of all its mora/ aspect. 
Baal worship had no moral*demand in it—it meant 
sinful ahaphenwent to nature: Jehovah was right- 
eous, and his worship a moral life. To yield to Baal 
worship, therefore, meant to go down and down mor- 
ally : to turn from Baal to Jehovah meant to vindi- 
cate ‘‘the moral rights and freedom of the human 
spirit” (Kittel), The hesitation of the ple then 
was essentially moral indecision : hesitation between 
self-indulgence and the repression of the lower na- 
ture. (2) The issue had a religious aspect. To 
Elijah, Jehovah was God alone: who could not 
share his glory with another. This aloneness of 
Jehovah is the direct corollary of his absolute right- 
eousness. There can be butone absolutely Holy and 
absolutely Powerful. Elijah knew that there was nd 
future for Israel if the people yielded to polytheism, 
which means dissipation of authority and moral con- 
fusion : Israel’s one hope lay in devotion to the Holy 
One. Elijah ranks with Moses as the prophet. of 
monotheism. (3) And the issue had a national 
aspect. The. welcome of the Tyrian Baal had meant 
assimilation to the foreign peoples: and no doubt 
that way lay, as it appeared, worldly prep and pros- 
perity. It may be that this is why Elijah chose 
Carmel as the mount of decision—it is the watch- 
tower of Israel, and from its heights men could look 
along the Tyrian coast, and see the kingdoms of this 
world and the glory of them. On the other hand, 
devotion to Jehovah meant separation from worldly: 


ambitions,—it might mean national political ex-,. 


“tinction. For ‘‘ the moral is’of ‘no nationality "— and 

the Absolutely Holy is the God’of the whole earth. It 
would be easy therefore for a short-sighted politician 
of Elijah’s day to denounce him as unpatriotic,—as 
the ‘‘troubler of- Israel” indifferent to its political 
welfare. And indeed this was a secondary matter 
-to Elijah,—everything was subordinate to righteous- 
ness, 

It is his handling of this threefold issue that makes 
the majesty of the man. Some of the details of the 
Carmel-test do not appeal to our modern mind : for 
example, the appeal to the divine power in the manip- 
ulation of the forces of nature (though we see the 
point that this was Baal’s own field, in which in the 
famine he had signally failed [see Hosea 2]);and we 
are shocked by the horrible slaughter with which the 
day of wonder closed (though here again we may not 
hastily condemn as vindictive reprisal what must 
have had its aspect of a primitive judicial purge). 
But we still stand awed before the high solitude of 
Elijah as he stands over against the horde of foul, 
frenzied priests, like Jehovah himself over against 
the Baalim: we feel the contrast between false re- 
ligion and true typified in the fierce monotony of the 
shriek, ‘‘O Baal, hear us !” as over against the calm 
and reverent prayer of Elijah, full of a sense of God 
in history, of a God, that is, with a holy design above 
the infidelities of men, and yet a design in which 
man may take his part. 

And above all, we are impressed now with the de- 
cisiveness of that day’s victory. The people had 
much yet to learn of Jehovah’s character and claim, 
—for that, many centuries of discipline were needed 
still: but at least his ‘ numerical oneness” was se- 
cured, the prophets who followed and whose writings 
we possess could assume that the people in their 
hearts knew that Jehovah was the God of the whole 
earth, and that Israel, as knowing him, had a duty 
to the whole earth: and the Baal-religion was per- 
manently ‘‘ disestablished” and soon ‘‘ sank into the 
superstition of a sect known to later prophets as the 
‘remnant of Baal’”’ (Zeph. 1 : 4). So much may one 
firm man accomplish in one God-given day. 

We shall lose, then, the central lesson of this scene 
if we fail to note that the decision which the people 
were called upon to make is not merely a /ye of the 
central life-decision confronting us all, but is essen- 
tially that very yi : the choice, that is. to 
say, between the domination of nature and the free- 
dom of the spirit : between subservience to the ‘‘de- 
sires of the flesh and of the mind” and a holy superi- 
ority to these : between the dissipation of our interest 
in a hundred conflicting and sordid allurements, and 
the gathering up of our life into devotion to one central 
Master-Influence, pure and clean : between our seek- 
ing for ourselves and for our people present material 
greatness at the cost of righteousness, and A devotion 
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to righteousness which sees in it the only lasting good. 
And the Carmel-hour for this decision is when we 
stand on the threshold of maturity, before the ‘evil 
days come,” the memory of which makes the decision 
halting and painful and /ays across the religious 
experience which follows it a streak of blood. 

Bryn Mawkr, Pa. 

Mr. Ross makes the interesting suggestion that ‘‘ wherever 
possible, the organist or pianist of the Sunday-school should, 
during the session of February 12, play relevant extracts from 
Mendelssohn's ‘ Elijah,"—especially the Baal-chorus and Eli- 
jah’s prayer. ‘The music emphasizes marvelously the difter- 
ence between pagan and true prayer, and the dullest child will 
feel it.'"—THE EDITOR. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By George M. Mackie, D.D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister of the Anglo- 
American Congregation in Beyrout, Syria 


B Bae prophets of Baal four hundred and fifty, 

and the prophets of the Asherah four hundred, 
that eat at Jezebel’s table (v. 19). At their 
different shrines they were supported by royal 
bounty. Scattered over the land there.are many re- 
mains of ancient Baal temples, which even in their 
present ruined condition testify to their former mag- 
nificence. Conspicuous among the débris are often 
seen large pillars of granite which are generally con- 
sidered to have been brought from Egypt and dragged 
with enormous labor to their present sites. ‘They 
are generally found at the side of a copious fountain 
or on a mountain summit. 

And Elijah said unto them, Take the prophets of 
Baal, let not one of them escape (v. 40). ‘There 
are Oriental Christian churches by the hundred to 
the Virgin, to St. Peter, St. John, St. Thomas, St. 
Theckla, but if a census were taken it would likely 
be found that those to St. Elias lead the list. The 
attractiveness of the name is no doubt due to Elijah’s 
position as a defender of the faith against all ‘‘ false 
doctrine, heresy and schism.” The pathetic feature 
is that these churches are now themselves strong- 
holds of superstition. Those of St. Elias always ex- 
hibit over the altar the large conventional and grue- 
some picture of Elijah beheading the priests of Baal. 


To < in fe 
The ‘Unequal Contest 
The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 
By’ Delavan Leonard Pierson 


OW unequal was the contest on Mount Carmel ! 

On theone side were ranged the king and queen, 

the courtiers with probably most of the people, 

and the eight hundred and fifty prophets of Baal and 

the Asherah. On the other side was one lone, old- 

fashioned prophet of Jehovah. Moreover Elijah gave 

the other side every advantage—all day long for 

their prayers, and no requirements to make sure they 

were not resorting to some trick to deceive the peo- 

ple, while he took the remnant of time and poured 
water over his altar. 

The contest was unequal, but on which side was 
the advantage ? One important factorin the contest 
has been left out—Jehovah. The people were de- 
ceived who thought Baal was a factor, for he was 
nothing; but Elijah was not deceived in staking all 
on God. It was a problem of mathematics: 


850-+-king and queen-{faith+-prayer-+-works xX O=O 
1-+faith-+-prayer-++works xX GOD=Omnipotence 

There is a like unequal contest going on to-day. 
Men are told to ‘‘ go” like Elijah as servants of God, 
and to represent him in the midst of heathenism and 
worldliness. All the advantages seem to be against 
the missionaries—the rulers, the people, the customs 
of the country, the multitudes of priests of Baal, are 
all ge to the few representatives of God—in 
numbers as one toathousand. Does the missionary 
waver? Not fora moment. He stakes all on God— 
leaves home and friends, is ready to give every op- 
portunity to the other side, and yet he #xows that the 
victory will be with God, and that ‘‘ one shall chase 
a thousand and two shall put ten thousand to flight.” 

A striking incident in missionary history, similar 
to the contest on Carmel, is the defiance of the 
Goddess Pele by Queen Kapiolani in Hawaii (see 
‘« The New Acts of the Apostles,” page 220). Another 
of more recent date but less unusual is told by Mr. 
Whipple of the American Bible Society. In the 
midst of a fanatical Moslem district in Persia, during 
the Muharran celebration, a colporteur fell in with a 
mullah, or priest, and contested with him before the 
people as to the deity of Jesus and the truth of the 
gospel. With appeals to the Koran and to history 
and experience, the ——— was able, by the 
power of God, to silence the mullah, and the next day 
this Muhammadan priest took a New Testament to 
the mosk and declared before a large audience of 
men and women: ‘It has often been said that we 
have no ‘Injil’ (Gospel) but I declare unto you that 
this is the true gospel.” 


Brooktyn, N. Y. 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


The Diamond.—£/ijah mocked them (v. 27). 1 like 
this. It shows God's choice ones are made out of the 
same kind of stuff that is in us, Peter dissembler. 
Paul resenter (Gal. 2: 13; Acts 23:3). This scene 
is the Bible’s nearest i Shen to the funny. If 
tempted to censure God's horny-handed ‘' brakeman” 
in his fierce, mocking, joking glee, just remember 
what, you see on Carmel. One man standing all 
alone for righteousness against a whole wicked na- 


tion. Behold him! Single-handed but sparkling 
like a solitaire. We'll forgive him for ‘‘rubbing it 
in.” Every god is just as worthless as Baal. ‘ol- 


lars, the yellow god of the Moneymads, for example. 
The other day I saw an unhappy old millionaire ap- 
peal in vain to Dollars. Your gods can’t light your 
sacrifices. The sacrificed life lies there cold and 
dead, whether the god be Dollars, Drink, or Devils. 


Standing Altars.—7e altar... that was thrown 
down (v. 30). - How's the altar at your house, up or 
down? No fire until you have it up. May be this is 
what's the matter where you live. Elijah had no 
new scheme. So certain of God he heaped difficulties 


in the way. No trouble to get folks to ‘‘ pour cold 
water on.” The harder the situation the better God's 
opportunity. Keep the altar always ready for 


Heaven's fire. Nothing so unifies and sweetens a 
family as the daily meeting together. Children get 
a vision of father-heart when it is daily opened to the 
Great Father. No child ever gets entirely beyond 
the pull of the family altar. Nor does any man. | 
remember my first. ‘‘Mr. Ridgway,” said my host, 
‘* we have our worship at this time, will you join us?” 
I felt kind a queer to find myself on my knees being 
prayed for. ‘* Dear Lord, bless dear brother Ridgway 
and make him a good and useful man. Bless his 
loved ones. Take him safely home.” I liked it and 
said if I ever was a Christian I'd have prayers too. 
And I have. Hundreds of visitors, strange to the 
custom, have kneeled with us and not one would have 
had it otherwise (Jas. 5 : 16-18). 


Blackberries.— A? the time of... the evening obla- 
tion (v. 36). Twilight. The time of poetry and rest. 
Long shadows and returning dinner pails. Sweetest 
hour of all the day to the man who works. ‘The ten- 
der hour when the heart instinctively turns to God if 
left free. Just the hour to light the family altar. 
Elijah’s simple prayer. Elijah not concerned about 
his own Presbyterian glory, butfor God’s glory. Can 
you pray that way ?- Compare -Elijah’s prayer and 
the priest’s prayer. Elijah didn’t ask for fire. He 
knew that God knew. ever ask for fire; just put 
your sacrifice on the altar and let that do the asking 
(Matt. 6: ss I was a boy Coatesville was 

e 


a village. ys used to get up long before day 
and go to ‘‘Sally Little’s clearin’” an ick black- 
berries in the early morning dew. Did you ever 


taste dew-ripened blackberries? Um-m-m! When 
I would come home about the time breakfast was_ 
over and set my big bucket full of splendid. berries 
on the kitchen table I never had to ask for ‘‘ toast an’ 
’taters, biled eggs an’ coffee.” Nor for the silver 
quarter which meant five plates of Charley Gill's ice- 
cream! Blackberry prayers are the kind Heaven 
hears—and answers (John g : 31). 


Mother-Bachelors.— Zhen the fire of Jehovah feu 
(v. 38). Without any asking. Didn’t take a long 
prayer to get God’s answer by fire. Carmel’s test is 
a Coatesville test. Heaven always has fire for its 
citizens’ sacrifices (1 Cor. 15 : 58). Are you sweating 
blood over that,class of yours? Wait until evening, 
and see the fire come down and acknowledge your 
sacrifice. Are you giving up things, that your mother 
and sisters may have support and a home? Well, 
old fellow, God bless you—just wait until the time of 
the evening oblation. Mr. Carnegie never married 
until after the death of his little Scotch mother, late 
in his life. He was with her in the little candy sho 
in his $1.25 per week days, and she was always wit 
him in his palace in his million dollar days. The fire 
has found his sacrifice. I know some other mother- 
bachelors, and happy is the wife who ever gets one 
ofthem. The fire a ehovah is for them and they 
never die young (Exod. 20: 12). 


Vox Populi !-- Jehovah, he is God (v. 39). You can 
say that after some great exhibition of supernatural 
power, but can you say it as you sit on the bench by 
the furnaces —s for the heat to melt, or as 
you attend to humdrum household duties? The 
rulers and Satan had persuaded the people that Baal 
was god. Starvation opens a man to conviction. A 
few years ago thousands were out of work. Anxious 
and ee” they were ready to listen to the things 
of God. here is never an atheist in an earthquake. 
The feeling is so awful and hopeless and tremendous 
that every hand stretches to Heaven. In Charleston, 
San Francisco, and Messina, the earthquake shoox all 
the atheism out of the most blatant Baalite as the 
houses tumbled and the earth yawned. There comes 
a time when every soul must acknowledge God as 
all (Matt. 7:22; Rom. 14: 10,11). What do you 
think of the bloody ending ? 


COATESVILLE, Pa. 
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Visiting the Lesson-Scenes 


From a pastor's wife in New York state 
comes the word: “I purchased the Un- 
derwood stereographs for use in my Sun- 
day-school class, and have found them 
helpful in making clear the geography of 
Bible lands. I pass on the views to other 
classes—all enjoy them.” 

‘lhe stereographs, less than four in one order, 
are 20 cents each. ‘The February lessons call 
for four stereographs ; cost, 67 cents. ‘Ihe first | 


quarter's lessons call for thirteen er 3! 
be 


cost, $2.17. Forty-five different places wi 
visited during 1911 ; the forty-five stereographs 
cost $7.50, arid if ordered at one time a cloth- 
bound, gold-lettered case will be given free. 
‘Thirteen places visited in 1910 are revisited in 
1911, So persons already owning the 1910 mate- 
rial need order only thirty-two new stereo- 
graphs this year, or only eight for the first 
quarter, ‘The stereoscope costs 85 cents. Ex- 
press or postage is prepaid. Orders should be 
sent to The Sunday School ‘limes Co., 1031 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HERE is no doubt whatever about the 
identity of Mount Carmel, where the 
pagan priests were summoned, to prove 

once for all whether or no there was really 
any god answering to the ‘* Baal’’ name, 
And one particular place on the northern 
slope of the long ridge of Carmel, associated 
for centuries with the ancient story, seems 
to fulfil well all the conditions of the narra- 
tive. Let us see for ourselves. The posi- 
tion to be taken is at the point of a V marked 
7 on the accompanying map. Jf you stand 
at that spot and look northward, over the 


























Map Patent No, 656,569 by Unde: wood & Underwood, 
Pat’d in Goeat Britain, 


space included between those diverging lines, 
you find directly before you a nearly level 
piece of ground on the mountain’s side. A’ 
ledge of bare rock crops out through the 
thin soil at your feet. There is room enough 
in this level, open space for gathering several 
hundred people ; if some lookers-on stationed 
themselves also on the upward slopes of a 
mass of rising ground which you see at the 
left, a very large crowd might easily see 
everything which went on, Straight ahead, 
beyond both the level terrace and the wooded 
slope, you have a long outlook over the 
lower level of the plain of Esdraelon (Jez- 
reel), where pastures and fields with crops 
of different kinds make the gently rolling 
ground look almost like a broad, carpeted 
floor, In the farthest distance of all are 
some hazy hills of western Galilee. The 
ancient town of Jezreel, where Ahab had a 
summer villa, used to be twelve or fifteen 
miles away at your right ; the king rode over 
here in a ‘‘ chariot,’’—a two-wheeled wagon 
drawn by horses, considered in those times 
a mark of great luxury and splendor. (They 
had better roads up here in Israel than they 
did in Judah.) The rest of the people rode 
on camels and donkeys or came on foot. 
No doubt a good many farmers, then own- 
ing the fields down there on the plain ‘before 
us, were in the assembled crowd. The seed 
they had planted in those fields had either 
sprouted feebly and died or else not sprouted 
at all, so terrible was the drought. Many 
of the farmer folk had nearly ruined them- 





selves making sacrifices at Baal shrines, 
where heathen priests professed to have in- 
fluence with the gods of the rain and the 
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sunshine, but all to no purpose! Some of 
the people gathered here on this ground at 
our feet knew as well as Elijah did the 
ancient warning (Deut. 11: 16, 17) that if 
the Hebrew clans let themselves lapse into 
the immoral superstitions of their native 
neighbors, their Promised Land would turn 
to dust and ashes. Was it then true, after 
all, that the Unseen God of their ancestors 
was still the powerful, living I AM at the 
heart of all things ? 

Ancient tradition says Elijah built up the 
ruined altar on this nearest ledge of native 
rock, To this very day there is aspring only 
a few rods ahead of where we stand, ina 
hollow at the foot of that wooded slope at 
the left. It may easily be the spring of the 
Bible story ; a spring or well fed from under- 
ground channels is likely to remain the same, 
century after century, 

We are facing north; long shadows are 
cast on the ground from the left side (west) 
toward the east, so we know it must be late 
afternoon, It is probably near the same 
time of day when the marvelous answer came 
to Elijah’s prayer on this very ground. 

To study the scene with your own eyes, 
use a stereograph entitled ‘‘ Rock of Elijah’s 
altar on Mt. Carmel and the plain of Esdra- 
elon,”’ 

Next week we shall follow Elijah to 
Horeb, 
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The IHustration Round - Table 


LL readers are invited to assist in the con- 
duct of this department. One dollar is 
offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 

tration used, and two dollars for the best illus- 
tration each week. An important circular ex- 
plaining the acceptance of material, and the 
year's lesson calendar, will be sent for atwo-cent 
stamp. 

The best illustrations of truth are likely to 
be those that come out of the contributors’ 
personal experience. The preference will be 
given to such illustrations, when they are 
equally acceptable in point and effectiveness. 

The Tardy Coming.— Choose you this day 
whom ye will serve (Golden Text). There 
was once a horse that ran away in the morn- 
ing and did not return tillthe evening. When 
the master upbraided him, the horse replied, 
‘¢ But here am I returned, safe and sound. 
You have your horse,’’ ‘* True,’’ answered 
the master, ‘* but my field is unplowed.”” If 
a man turns to God in old age, God has the 
man, but he has been defrauded of the man’s 
work, And the man himself has been de- 
frauded worst of all.—W. R. Clark, Cros- 
land Moor, Huddersfield, Eng. Quotation 
from the Rev. James Learmount. 


Too Late.— Choose you this day whom ye 
will serve (Golden Text). It is said if you 
take one of a nfigratory flock of birds out of 
the line which the God-given instinct has 
formed and is guiding to its distant home, 
and cage it behind iron bars, it will beat its 
wings against the cage in its frantic efforts 
to rise and go on its journey. But let the 
season pass in which birds migrate, then open 
the cage; your bird will not go now. You 
may take it in your hand and toss it high into 
the air; it will be of no use; the instinct for 
motion has passed; the bird returns heavily 
to the same spot. So decisions for Christ 
may be delayed until there is no desire vo 
be his.—WVellie B. West, East Hampton, 
Conn, From The Christian Endeavor World, 


Not by Degrees.—Choose you this day 
(Golden Text).—Webb, the celebrated 
walker, who was remarkable for vigor of body 
and mind, drank nothing but water. He 
was one day reeommending his regimen to a 
friend who loved wine. He urged him to 
quit a course of luxury by which his health 
and intellect would be equally destroyed. 
The gentleman appeared convinced, and 
promised to conform to his counsel, though 
he thought he could not change his course of 
life all at once, but would leave off strong 
liquors by degrees. ‘*By degrees!’’ ex- 
claimed Webb. ‘‘If you should unhappily 
fall into the fire, would you caution your serv- 
ants to pull you out only by degrees ? ’’— W. 
R. Clark, Crosland Moor, Huddersfield, 
Eng. From The Sunday School Chronicle. 


The Gain of Choosing.— Choose you this 
day whom ye will serve (Golden Text). 
** Were you a good boy?’’ asked a mother 
of the small son who had been taken by a 
relative foraday’s outing. ‘* I don’t know,’’ 
was the sober answer. ‘‘I was going to be, 
but Aunt Mary just watched me all the time, 
and said don’t do things ’fore I had a chance 
not todo ’em. She didn’t let me be any 
kind of a boy all my own self.’’ Sometimes 





people ask why God, since he has the power, 
did not bar all evil out of this world. En- 
forced goodness can never be of a very 
thorough or valuable sort.. The convicts in 
prison are model observers of law—they are 
obliged to be—but they are not our best 
citizens, The Father would have not weak- 
lings guarded from all temptation, but sons 
and daughters tree to_choose the right, and 
strong to do it.—Sadie M. Harley, Rome, 
Ga. From Forward. The prise for this 
week is awarded to this illustratiou. 


Coming Clear Out.—-Choose you this day 
whom ye witl serve (Golden Text). Kosan- 
tone, a converted Chinese, when in America 
on a visit, was deeply impressed with the 
little difference he saw between the style of 
living of many professing Christians and the 
men of the world. Adverting to the matter 
on one occasion, he said, making at the 
same time a large sweep with his arm, 
‘*When the disciples of my country come 
out from the world, they come clear out.’’— 
W. R. Clark, Crosland Moor, Hudders- 
field, England. From The Sunday School 
Chronicle. 


An Ocean Between. — How Jong go ye 
limping between the two sides? (¥, 21.) An 
eccentric man once built his house on the 
extreme western coast of Ireland, because 
he wished to reside next to an American 
town. In a sense he did live next to one, 
yet the Atlantic Ocean stretched between, 
When we have brought the worldly, sensual, 
or selfish life as néar the Christian life as 
possible, an ocean wider and deeper than 
the Atlantic will roll between them. We 
must belong to one or the other. The Is- 
raelites must serve God or Baal.—Adbsalom 
Knox, Frederick, Ma. From The Eaucation 
of the Heart, by the Rev. W. L. Watkinson. 
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From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson.—Almighty 
God, our Heavenly Father, by many signs thou 
hast given men to see thy love and power, and 
we acknowledge thee and worship thee this 
day. Thou hast’ spoken to us‘ througti the 
prophets; thou hast revealed thyself by thy 
Son Jesus Christ. We do not stand on Carmel 
heights, nor stand with the Christ by Galilee ; 
but in the simpler ways of our daily life we 
have unfailing assurance of thy presence, and 
the fellowship of thy Son. O God, give us the 
courage of a faith that goes forth in glorious 
forgetfulness of barriers to the doing of deeds 
wherein trust in thee is the assurance of vic- 
tory! Thou art Jehovah. Who is like unto 
thee! And we are thy trusting servants, walk- 
ing humbly before thee in eager desire to serve 
thee. Be with us, we beoseth thee, in accord- 
ance with our need, as with the prophets of old, 


JANUAKY 28, 'QII 


and may we be bold, through faith, to do and 
to dare for thee. In Jesus’ name. Amen. 


After the Lesson.—A ju:ge in one of our 
courts where a great many cases had to be 
decided found it hard, very hard, to make up 
his mind when a decision had to be reached. 
He suffered so much from this that he actu- 
ally gave up his place. He did not know 
how to decide. And many of us are no bet- 
ter off than that judge. We consider, and 
consider, and weigh and turn, and put out 
of our minds, and then put back into our 


decided. Some of us have still lef unde- 
cided the biggest question of all,—our rela- 
tion to the Lord Jesus Christ. And we know 
so much more about the Heavenly Father 
than did the prophets of Baal! So much 
about his love for us in Jesus Christ that the 
Baalites never heard! Yet we ‘* go limp- 


ing’?! . 


CHOOSE YE! 














is the straight message of this wonderful les- 
son to-day. Why do any of us wait? Let 
us sing, ‘* Why do you wait?’’ and then bow 
our heads for a moment in silent prayer. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Lesson Hymns and Psalms 
** Sinners, turn ; why will ye die."’ 
‘* From Greenland’s icy mountains." 
‘- The God of Abraham pee 
‘* Now I resolve with all my heart."’ 
‘* No, not despairingly come I to Thee."’ 
‘* Jesus, and shall it ever be."’ 
*O Thou that hearest when sinners cry."’ 
** Our God our help in ages past."’ 
(Reterences in parentheses ure to the metrical 
Psaim book “ Bible Songs.’’) 

Psalm 1 : 1-3 (2 : 1-3). 

Psalm 97 : 1-6 (195 :.1-6). 

Psalm 4 : 1-5 (6 : 1-5). 

Psalm 119 : 21-24 (244 : 3-5). 

Psalm 95 : 6, 7 (192 : I, 2). 
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Lesson Home-Readings 


(Selected under the auspices of the Sunday-school 
Editorial Association, and approved by the Inter- 


national Lesson Committee). 
M.—t1 Kings 18 : t-19 . The Summons of Elijah 
unto Ahab. 
T.—1 Kings 18 : 20-24 . . 
: swereth by Fire."* 
W.—1 Kings 18 : 25-29 . . The Failure of the 
Prophets of Baal. 
T.—1 Kings 18 : 30-40 . The Fire of the Lord 


** The God that an- 


Fell. 
F.—Exod. 14 : 10-31 . Cloud of Light Fighting 
for Israel. 
S.—Judg. 6: 1-24 . There went up Fire out of 
the Rock. 
S.—Judg. 13 : 2-20 . The Angel Ascended in the 
ame. 








How to Teach the Lesson to Your Class 





The Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


GENERAL THEME. — Right-doing pleases 
God, and its rewarded (Elijah’s victory); 
wrong-doing displeases God, and brings pun- 
ishment (Baal’s prophets are destroyed). 


OTE.—The lesson incidents may be 
helpfully illustrated in two scenes 
upon the sand-table. (Study the 

whole chapter for the story.) In scene one 
place a large block near the center to repre- 
sent Ahab’s palace. As the story is told 
trace simply by the fingers the journeys of 
Ahab and Obadiah in opposite directions 
(without using sticks or anything to represent 
people). Stop at the place where Elijah 
meets Obadiah to briefly relate their conver- 
sation. The imagination of the children will 
supply themen. Retrace Obadiah’s journey 
until he finds Ahab, then Ahab’s journey to 
meet Elijah. Repeat their conversation and 
Elijah’s challenge for a test between God 
and Baal. 

Scene two: Let the children heap all the 
sand to make Mount Carmel, near the sea, 
with a flat portion for the two altars, Do 
not place anything on the altars to repre- 
sent the sacrifices or other details. Imag- 
ination will supply these if you tell the story 
simply and vividly. 

Before the Lesson.—Did you find any pic- 
tures of rain? (Use what are brought, in 


appropriate ways.) Did it rain or snow last 
week? Some people complain when it 
tains, because it changes their plans, Some- 
times rain keeps children from playing out 
of doors. Sunshine and rain are God’s good 
gifts to all kinds of people, whether good or 
bad. 


‘* Raindrops ! raindrops ! 
Gently falling from the sky, 
Tellme! ‘Tell me! 
Why you leave your home on high ! 
‘ We come to make the grasses grow, 
We come to make the flowers blow, 
We come because God wills it so, 
Our Father in the heaven.’"’ 


(Read Psalm 104: 10-14.) , 

It pleases God when we thank him for his 
good gifts. Let us say together, ‘‘ Father, 
we thank thee for thy good gift of water to 
us and to all people.’’ 

Sometimes rain doesn’t fall for a long 
time. Without it food cannot grow for cat- 
tle and people. They soon suffer, and may 
even starve and die. In our country we 
have plenty of water. 

Lesson Story.—A whole year of summer 
and winter went by without rain. The poor 
people and the cattle suffered. Even King 
Ahab was worried. His servants found 
enough for the king’s palace, but the streams 
were drying up. Another year went by, but 
no rain fell. Ahab wondered where that 
strange prophet, Elijah, had gone. He would 





like to find him, Perhaps he could make it 


minds, questions of duty that ought to be- 
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rain. A third year went by, yet no rain. 
Ahab sent messengers everywhere to find 
Elijah, but nobody found him. Perhaps you 
can tell where Elijah was all this time. (Re- 
call God’s care of him by the brook and at 
ihe widow’s home. “They that seek the 
Lord shall not want any good thing.’’) 

Another half-year went by. There had 
been no rain oy three-and-a-half years. 
“There was great suffering. King Ahab and 
his trusted servant, Obadiah, went in differ- 
ent directions to hunt. for any springs or 
brooks, hoping to find grass for the horses 
and mules, 

About that time God’s word came to 
Elijah, saying, ‘*Go, show thyself unto Ahab, 
‘and I will send rain upon the earth,’’ Elijah 
started. Before long he met Obadiah, who 
knew him, and was so afraid that he fell on 
his face and told how Ahab had hunted 
everywhere to find him. (Tell as much of 
the conversation as seems best.) 

Elijah sent Obadiah to tell Ahab that he 
was coming. Ahab hurried to meet him. 
Elijah told Ahab that all the trouble came 
because Ahab taught the people to worship 
Baal. The living God had punished him. 
Elijah planned to prove God’s power if Ahab 
would gather the people to Mount Carmel. 
They came, and Elijah said, *‘1f the Lord 
be God, follow him; but if Baal, then follow 
him,’’ Elijah wanted the people to decide 
on which side they would be. ‘* Choose ye 
this day whom ye will serve.’’ At first the 
people didn’t say a word. They built two 
altars and took sides, Elijah said, ‘* I only 
am left, a prophet of the Lord’’ (but God 
was with him); on the other side were 450 
prophets of Baal, the idol who couldn’t see 
nor hear nor know anything. (Describe in 
Bible language the. plan, the test, and the 
result. Contrast the shouting and praying 
to Baal all day with Elijah’s ‘invitation at 
evening and the victory. Show the picture.) 
At last the people spoke, shouting, ‘‘ The 
Lord, he is God,’’ etc. 

Elijah’s prayer was answered, not only for 
fire, but for rain. (Describe Elijah telling 
Ahab to hurry home, then his going to the 
top of Mount Carmel to pray, sending his 
servant to watch for the clouds, at first like 

“a man’s hand, at last black with wind and a 
great rain.). The people had chosen to wor; 
ship God, but Ahab did not do so. 


‘* Though the heathen bew to idols 
They have made of wood and stone, 
We have Christian friends to tell us 
‘Thou art God and thou alone.”’ 


(Write the First Commandment at home.) 
CuIcaco, ILL, 
s 


My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 


O-DAY on our tablets our subject was 

*« Choosing.’? We had three headings: 

Choosing in Shechem. Choosing*on 
Mount Carmel, Choosing in Philadelphia. 

Have any of you girls made any choices 
to-day? Every one declared she had not, 
except Alice, who said that about nine- 
thirty she had made a choice. When you 
were called this morning did you make a 
choice? When you dressed did you make a 
choice ? When you sat down to breakfast 
did you make a choice? In this way I 
showed them that every act or thought is the 
result of choice, and that a person’s choices 
are his character. I showed also that pre- 
vious life affects present choice, and present 
choices determine future ones, We saw that 
choices depend on what we really desire, 
and that we might desire it for two reasons: 
either because it was desirable in itself or 
that it was a means to bring us something 
desirable. 

Let us look first at the children of Israel 
choosing at Shechem. We turned to Joshua 
24, and I told the story of the old warrior 
Joshua, about to die, calling the tribes to- 
gether at Shechem, and, after reciting the 
story of how Jehovah led and helped them, 
calling upon the people to decide whom they 
would serve. We read verses 14 to 18, and 
then 21. Then I questioned on this first 
choice. When had it occurred? Where? 
Through whose influence? Do you think 
Joshua had any motive in first recalling the 
previous goodness of Jehovah to them? We 
noted again how earlier life affects later 
choices. We noted also the result of their 
choice in the nation’s preservation among 
powerful and unfriendly neighbors. We also 
paused to see the great influence of the man 





who is sure. 


17-40) 


The second choosing is on Mount Carmel. 
I pointed it out on a map ; showed its near- 
ness to Samaria and its splendid qualifica- 
tions as a stage for this dramatic event. 
What was the condition of the land at this 
time? What was the cause of this condi- 
tion? Who was the reputed cause ? Where 
is Elijah now? How long had he been 
away? Whom docs he first meet on his re- 
turn? We spoke briefly of Obadiah, of his 
reason for being out in the country, of Eli- 
jah’s request, of Obadiah’s fear to return, 
and his final decision to report to Ahab. We 
pictured Ahab’s coming and calling Elijah, 
**Troubler’’; saw who was the rea/ trou- 
bler, and had the story told under these 
headings : Elijah’s proposition ; the prepara- 
tion ; the priests’ trial; the prophet’s trial ; 
the result; the effects on the priests, the 
people, and the land, 

Here again we noted the effect of this 
choice on the nation and the influence of 
the man who was sure. interesting differ- 
ences of opinion developed as to whether 
Elijah ran a risk and whether they were 
sorry for the om of Baal. This story is 
so dramatic that it was easy to make the 
girls see the altars and the multitude and 
hear the shout, ‘‘ Jehovah, he is God! Jeho- 
vah, he is God!”’ 

Now let us come back to Philadelphia, 
and remember that Joshua’s words come to 
us, too, for each of us must make that deci- 
sion also. We recited Joshua’s words 

ain. Why is it necessary to choose? 
What did Jesus say about two masters? I 
was pleased to find that my girls could re- 
cite Matthew 6 : 24 and. Exodus 20: 4-6. 
We have seen how many choices each girl 
makes in a day, but what is the most impor- 
tant choice we shall ever make? Our only 
reason for ever choosing Christ will be be- 
cause we want him. Why should we want 
him? Find and read James 1:17; John 
3: 14-16; Acts4:12. He hasall blessings 
to give, he loves us so, and there is no other 
way. : 

When is the best time to choose? Why 
is to-day the best time? I showed that pro- 
crastination was really choice against Christ, 
and that a choice in either direction had its 
effect on'the after life. At thé.end of each 
day, as we recall our.actions,.let_us ask our- 
selves, ‘* Whom did we serve to-day?’’ And 
may we hear the same voice saying, as he 
said to Mary, ‘*She hath chosen the good 
part.’? At Shechem it was, ‘* We will serve 
Jehovah’’; at Carmel it was, ‘‘ Jehovah, 
he is God,’’ and in Philadelphia may each of 
his little handmaidens say, ‘* My Lord, and 
my God.”’ 


HoME WorK ON NEXT WEEK’s Lrsson. 

Read again 1 Kings 18, and tell how this 
choice comes to each one of us. 

Read 1 Kings 19: 1-8. Whatis the trouble 
with our brave Elijah now? What produced 
this condition ? 

Read 1 Kings 19: 9-14. Can you see any 
connection in the way God spoke here and 
Zechariah 4 : 6? 

Read 1 Kings 19: 15-18. 
would verse 18 have on Elijah? 

Read 1 Kings 19: 19-21. What idea was 
conveyed in throwing his mantle on Elisha? 

Mark and memorize Isaiah 40: 3. How 
did Elijah renew his strength to work? How 
can we do the same? 

Read Proverbs 24: 10. Memorize it. 
How was this a day of adversity for Elijah? 

PHILADELPHIA, 


% 
My Class of Boys 


And One New Plan Every Week 
By Amos R. Wells 


EFORE calling on the class to repeat 
the class prayer, ‘‘ Let the words of 
my mouth,’’ etc., I urged them to 

make it a very real prayer to our Father who 
was really present. Without some such oc- 
casional_ reminder any form of prayer is sure 
to lose its force. 

Our school collection for the month goes 
to a city mission in which I am especially 
interested, and I urged the boys to do their 
prettiest by it. 

For review I asked ten questions, first 
orally, the class answering in concert; then 
paper and pencils were distributed, and the 
boys wrote answers to the same ten ques- 
tions. You may like to have the questions : 
1. Where did Elijah live? 2. To what king 
was he sent? 3...To prophesy what? 4. 
To what brook was he sent? 5. llow was 


What effect 
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he fed there? 6, When the brook dried up, 
where did he go? 7. Near what large city 
was this? 8. Who fed him there? 9. 
What food was miraculously multiplied ? 10. 
How did Elijah reward his benefactor? No- 
tice that nearly all of these questions can. be 
fully answered by a single word, so that it 
did not take the boys long to write the an- 
swers—if they knew them at all! And there 
is’ no use in waiting for those that do not 
know them. 


This Week’s Novelty,—-I had placed the 
chairs in four rows, two rows facing the 
other two, with a little space between. I 
asked the boys to nominate two leaders to 
choose up sides, The nominations came 
with a rush, and I selected the two first 
named, who stood upon the two sides and 
called the boys, alternating, to their respect- 
ive sides, 

I named one the Ahab side and the other 
the Elijah side, and told the boys that first 
I would ask the: Elijah side a number of 
questions about Elijah and his deeds. Then 
I would ask the Ahab side the same number 
of questions about Ahab and those that were 
on his side. These questions and answers 
were not to ‘*count,’’ but each side was to 
watch the proceedings closely, because next I 
would change the sides around, giving the 
Elijah side the Ahab questions and the Ahab 
side the Elijah questions, and keeping ac- 
count of the number of failures on each side. 

The plan worked well, First I asked the 
following questions of the Elijah side, giving 
the questions to. the boys in order as they 
sat, and then allowing any one on that side 
to answer if the first boy asked was unable 
to; and if no one on that side knew, I 
turned to the other side : 1. How long was 
Elijah in retirement? 2, Why did Elijah at 
last seek Ahab? 3. Whom did Elijah meet 
when he sought Ahab? 4. How had Oba- 
diah proved his zeal for Jehovah? 5. Why 
did Obadiah hesitate to take Elijah’s message 
to Ahab? 6. How did Elijah remove his 
fear? 7. What did Elijah bid Ahab do? 8. 
When on Mount Carmel, what question did 
Elijah ask of the people? 9. What com- 
mand did he give the peoplé? 10, What 
test did’ he prépose ? 
offer his sacrifice ? 12: Of what did‘he build 
his altar? 13..-How did he make it evident 
that there was ‘no fraud’? ‘14: To whom did 
he pray ? 15. What did he pray? 16. How 
was his prayer answered? 17. What was 
the effect on the people? 18, What promise 
did Elijah make? 19; How'was ‘his proph- 
ecy fulfilled ? 20. Where did Elijah go next? 
21. How far away? 22. In what manner 
did he go? 

And here are the Ahab questions, asked 
in the same manner.; 1. Who was king of 
Israel in Elijah’s day? _2.. What did he do 
when Elijah was hiding? 3. What was he 
doing when Elijah sought him? 4. What 
did he say when he saw Elijah? 5. What 
did Elijah answer? 6. How many heathen 
prophets did he summon to Mount Carmel ? 
7. Four hundred and fifty were prophets of 
what god? 8. And four hundred were 
prophets of what? 9. How long did these 
prophets try to draw fire from heaven? Io. 
By what means did they try first? 11. And 
then how? 12, And finally how ? 13, And 
how did Elijah treat them? 14. What was 
the result of their efforts? 15. Why did 
they fail? 16, What was the fate of the 
Baal priests? 17. In what brook were they 
slain? 18. Why was this right? 19. What 
was Ahab told to do after the contest was 
over? 20. Where did Ahab go after it be- 
gan to rain? 21. In what manner did he 
travel? 22. What was Jezreel? 

Then, changing the sides, I asked the 
questions alternately, first an Elijah question 
of the former Ahab side, then an Ahab ques- 
tion of the former Elijah side, and so on 
through the list, keeping tally before the 


class of the failures of each side on a sheet of | 
As it turned out, | 
both sides made the same number of errors. | 


paper pinned to the wall. 


The ‘‘ game’”’ was a ‘‘ tie.’’ 


As called for by the home-work slips, I | 


emphasized the contrast between Elij&h and 
the Baalites by two vertical columns: on the 
Baal side, 850 priests + king and people; on 
the other side, 1 + Obadiah (in secret) ; 
then, on the two sides respectively : Baal’s 
altar: God’s altar; a bullock: a bullock +- 
twelve jars of water; calling, leaping, cut- 
ting: praying; all day: at three o’ciock ; 
silence : fire and rain ; death: triumph. 
Finally, also as called for by the home- 
work slips, I emphasized verse 21, urging 
the boys to choose’ the side-of: God against 
all evil and selfishness ; :and especially I put 


11.‘ When did he’ 


49 


in a word, as strong as could make it, in 
favor of coming out openly for the right, ac- 
cepting Christ as Saviour, and joining the 
church, 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


Read all of chapter 19. Learn where 
Beer-sheba and Horeb are. How many 
cures for the blues were given Elijah in the 
events of this chapter? In what ‘still, 
small voices ’? does God speak to-day ? 


AUBURNDALE, Mass. 
4 


The Adult Bible Class 
By President Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 


Elijah’s Vindication of Jehovah on Mt. 
Carmel and Appeal for Nationa! 
Loya'ty (1 Kings 18 : 1-40; 
about 865 B. C.) 


Teachers are earnestly invited to test 
the usefulness of President Sanders’ stud- 
ies as a lesson-help for the adult class 
members. A great improvement in class 
work and interest may easily result from 
the members’ of the class following Presi- 
dent Sanders’ suggestions for thought 
and study. Five or more copies of The 
Sunday School Times will be sent indi- 
vidually addressed for three months for 
1g cents each. 

Many a teacher could well afford to pay 
for these copies, as a means of giving 
the class a sositive impetus toward more 
thorough work. The editorial and gen- 
eral articles will also be found useful, 
in addition to the help that President 
Sanders gives. 


CONDUCTING THE CLASS SESSION. 


FTER three years of severe drought and 
of consequent famine, God’s message 
comes to the prophet Elijah, who is 

quietly living at Zarephath in Sidon, com- 
manding him to announce to Ahab the end- 
ing of the drought. 

Had the three years of suffering produced 
any effect upon the king and people? Milli- 
gan is inclined to think that.the latter. at 
least were awakened to the thought of re- 
pentance, but that Ahab was obdurate and 
angry. ; 

Did it require much moral courage on the 
part of the prophet to face Ahab? Think of 
the way in which a prophet was always iden- 
tified with his utterances and held responsi- 
ble for them (comp. Jer. 1: 10). Note also 
Ahab’s greeting to Elijah, verse 17, and the 
eagerness and persistence with which he had 
sought the prophet (18: 10). Nevertheless 
Elijah could calmly face Ahab, because he 
was God’s mari, ‘The conscious backing of 
God ought to give courage to any man, no 
matter what the situation. 

How sore were the ravages of famine in 
Israel? What animals had probably per- 
ished ? 

What office did Obadiah hold at the pal- 
ace? What did his name mean? ‘That 
Ahab should keep near him a man with that 
name speaks in some degree for his spirit of 
reverence, 

How are we to account for Obadiah’s agi- 
tation and his unwillingness to notify Ahab 
of Elijah’s presence? How did he try to 
establish a claim to consideration ? 

With what word did Ahab greet Elijah 
when they met? How easy it is for any one 
to place the blame for evil conditions upon 
others, Elijah had indeed ‘‘troubled’’ Is- 
rael, but in a way which was for Israel’s 
good. The disasters of the nation were not 
| due to the will of the prophet, but to the 
people’s apostasy. 
| The two had a fateful interview. Each 
| came to realize that a great crisis was at 
hand. The narrative doubtless gives only a 
meager hint of what passed between them. 
The king was, however, persuaded to con- 
| voke his people at Mount Carmel, and to 
arrange for the presence of the four hundred 
and fifty prophets of the Phoenician cult. 

George Adam ‘Smith has called attention 
to the appropriateness of the spot chosen for 
the demonstration of Jehovah’s supremacy. 
Carmel stands out separately from other hills, 
it looks out upon the sea, it is readily visible 
from many quarters of the country; it had 
been from time immemorial a natural sacred 
place for retreat or worship ; it is a beautiful 
hill, covered with a profusion of flowers and 
| trees (Isa. 33 : 9), a charming place to visit ; 





and it affords an impressive aud glorious 


prospect overland and ‘sea.. Carmel yave a 
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sublime and appropriate background for the 
momentous contest. 

One singie man, who was yet a host in 
himself, confronted the great throng of peo- 
ple. What was his challenge to them? (v. 
21.) He used a figure which is a little ob- 
scure in expression, yet not at all in mean- 
ing. ‘* How long are you going to limp be- 
tween the two sides?” uncertain which to 
choose. ‘The people had been trying to har- 
monize two absolutely incongruous religions. 
Each excluded the other. It was necessary 
to make an abiding choice. 

‘To what situations of everyday life to-day 
might Elijah’s question apply? Are we 
showing indecision where we ought to be 
perfectly clear in our judgments? The Lord’s 
service is to-day exclusive. Of what is it in- 
tolerant within our experience? 

What a contrast there must have been be- 
tween the prophet of Jehovah, as he stood 
there, and the sleek prophets of Baal! Bring 
this out in remarks bythe class. It reminds 
us of Athanasius who stood ‘‘against the 
world,’’ and of Jesus as he faced his accus- 
ers alone. But how can one man become a 
majority ? 

What were to be the terms of the contest ? 
Note how Elijah gave his adversaries every 
advantage. Milligan calls attention to the 
fact that Baal was known as the sun-god and 
that the response by fire would seem both 
natural and easy. Viewed from the ideas of 
that day, it was a very fair test, as the re- 
sponse of the multitude indicated. 

Few descriptions are more dramatic than 
the few sentences which describe the -vain 
efforts put forth by the Phoenician votaries, 
and record the scornful irony of Elijah, All 
that day until dusk the useless agonized en- 
treaty continued. 

What then were the measures taken by 
Elijah to render his victory distinctive and 
notable and the demonstration of God’s power 
memorable ? 

Notice the prayer which Elijah offered be- 
fore the consuming of the sacrifice. Read it 
in seven rhythmic lines and note their im- 
pressiveness, 

What was the effect of the miracle upon 
the people? What order, then, did the iron- 
hearted prophet give? Was it justified by 
the situation ? 

‘Thus Elijah supposed that he had made an 
end forever of Baalism in Israel. With what 
factors had he failed to reckon? Maurice 
declares that the story of the concluding ven- 
geance is the revelation of a permanent prin- 
ciple of Divine government, What is that 
principle ? 

Books THAT May BE USED, 

For a good description of Carmel see 
Smith’s ** Historical Geography,’’ pages 337- 
341, or Farrar’s ‘* First Kings,’’ pages 384- 
385, or Stanley’s ** Jewish Church,’’ vol. ii, 
page 256, or ‘*Sinai and Palestine,’’ pages 
420-424. Each likewise gives a good sum- 
mary of the details of the test. See also the 
Bible Dictionaries on ‘* Carmel,’’ Skinner’s 
‘* First Kings,’’ pages 230-234, or Milligan’s 
‘¢ Elijah, His Life and Times,’’ pages 40-60, 
are full of detail. See also Kent’s ‘* Histori- 
cal Bible,’? page 27; Wade; Maurice’s 
chapter on Ahab and Elijah in ‘* Prophets 
and Kings,’’ pages 126-137. 

DaItLy HoME WorK ON THE NEXT LESSON, 

The lesson for February 19 ts 2 Kings 
18: 44 tog: 24. 

Monday.—Read 1 Kings 18: 41-46. The 
refreshing rain granted. What a series of 
tests the prophet met! Is this God’s normal 
way with men who are useful to him? 

Tuesday.—Read 1 Kings 19 : 1-8. How 
Elijah lost heart and how God dealt with his 
despondency. What a sensible method it 
was and how effective ! 

Wednesday.— Read 1 Kings 19 : 9-14. 
God’s new revelation of himself to Elijah, 
The conviction of God’s close presence is 
the turning-point in most strong lives. 

Thursday. — Read 1 Kings 19 : 15-21. 
Elijah’s new commission and encouragement, 
and his prompt response. How wholesome 
it is for any one to realize that he is not God’s 
only support ! 

Friday.— Read Numbers 11: 10-23. How 
Moses broke down under his burdens and 
was relieved. Temporary despondency is 
not necessarily failure. 

Saturday.——T.ead Psalm 73, which sets 
forth the happy and unbroken fellowship 
which the good should enjoy with God. 

Sunday.—Read Psalm 95 as a hymn of 
praise to Jehovah and a warning against 
apostasy. 

WASHRURN COLLEGE, TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
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Inside History 
Some Self-Explanatory Letters 


Battle Creek, Mich., Jan’y 7, "11. 
Dr. E. H. Pratt, 
‘ Suite 1202, 100 State St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 
My Dear Doctor : 

‘*Owing to some disagreement with 
—— magazine several years ago they 
have become quite vituperative, and of 
late have publicly charged me with 
falsehoods in my statements that we 
have genuine testimonial letters. 

**It has been our rule to refrain from 
publishing the names either of laymen 
or physicians who have written to us in 
a complimentary way, and we have de- 
clined to accede to the demand of attor- 
neys that we turn these letters over to 
them. 

‘“T am asking a few men whom I 
deem to be friends to permit me to re- 
produce some of their letters over their 
signatures in order to refute the false- 
hoods. 

‘*We have hundreds of letters from 
physicians, but I esteem the one that 
ewe wrote to me in 1906 omany the very 

st particularly in view of the fact 
that it recognizes the work I have been 
trying to do partly through the little 
book, ‘ ‘I'he Road to Wellville.’ 

‘I do not sell or attempt to sell the 
higher-thought which is more important 
than the kind of food, but I have taken 
considerable pains to extend to human- 
ity such facts as may have come to me 
on this subject. 

‘*In order that your mind may be re- 
freshed I am herewith enclosing a copy 
of your good letter, also a copy of the 
little book, and if you will give me the 
privilege of printing this over your signa- 
ture I will accompany the printing with 
an explanation as to why you permitted 
its use in publication in order to refute 
falsehoods, and under that method of 
treatment I feel, so far as I know, there 
would be no breach of the code of ethics. 

‘*I trust this winter weather is finding 

ou well, contented and enjoying the 

ruits that are yours by right. 

‘* With all best wishes, I am,” 

Yours very truly, 
C. W. Post. 


Dr. Pratt, who is one of the most 
prominent and _ skillful surgeons in 
America, very kindly granted. our re- 
quest in the cause of truth and justice. 


Chicago, Aug. 31, 1906. 
Mr. C. W. Post, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
My dear Sir :— 

‘*T write to express my personal ap- 
preciation of one of your business meth- 
ods, that of accompanying each package 
of your Grape-Nuts production with 
that little booklet ‘The Road to Well- 
ville.’ Amore appropriate, clear headed 
and effective presentation of health-giv- 
ing attto-suggestions could scarcely be 
penned. 

‘*Grape-Nuts is a good food in itself, 
but the food contained in this little arti- 
cle is still better stuff. I commend the 
practice because I know that the greed 
and strenuousness, the consequent graft 
and other types of thievery and malicious 
mischief generally can never be cured by 
legislative action. 

‘The only hope for the betterment of 
the race rests in individual soul culture. 

‘In taking a step in this direction, 
your process has been so original and 
unique that it must set a pace for other 
concerns until finally the whole country 
gets flavored with genuine, practical 
Christianity. 

‘‘T shall do all that lies in my power 
to aid in the appreciation of Grape-Nuts, 
not so much for the sake of the food it- 
self as for the accompanying suggestions, 

“Visiting Battle Creek the other day 
with a friend, Dr. Kelly of Evanston, 
Illinois, while I was consulting with Mr. 
Gregory, my friend visited your facto- 
ries and came away greatly amazed, not 
only at the luxurious furnishings of the 
offices generally and the general equip- 
ment of the place, but with the sweet 
spirit of courtesy and kindness that 
seemed to fill the air with a spiritual 
ozone that was good to breathe. 

‘The principles expressed in the little 





booklet, ‘The Road to Wellville, 'I well 
know are ome mp and they work in busi- 
ness of all kinds, including sanitariums, 
as will be fairly tested before time is done. 

‘*I know you will not regard this letter 
of appreciation as an intruding one. It 
is simply the salutation of good fellow- 
ship to you from a man who, although 
he has never seen you feels drawn to you 
by the kinship of thought. 

“The only thing that make a man 
live forever in the hearts of his country- 
men and his race is the good that he 
does. Your position in this respect is 
an enviable one and I wish toextend my 
congratulations.” 

Yours respectfully, 
E 


The 
Better 
Kind of 
Bible 
Class 


does a great deal more than listen 
to the teacher. 

When the new spirit of real 
Bible study has struck in beneath 
the surface, the teacher learns about 
as much from the class as the’ class 
learns from him—and sometimes 
more. 

Things are beginning to move 
in any class where the teacher has 
to run to keep up. It is good for 
the teacher and good for the class. 
And as the Bible is taken down 
from the shelf and laid right along- 
side the everyday work, with all 
the big and little problems that 
grown folks have, men and women 
like to have a chance to talk it all 
over. A good teacher in the bet- 
ter kind of class is a leader, not a 
lecturer. 

Thus a prepared class is just as 
necessary as a prepared teacher. 
And the value and liveliness of 
class discussion will depend upon 
the kind of preparation the mem- 
bers of the class are led to make. 
That is a part of good leadership. 

Mr. S. D. Hawthorne, of Bay City, 
Michigan, has the right idea. He 
is the President of the Y. M. C.'A., 
and teaches the “‘ Fellowship Class’”’ 
in the Madison Avenue Methodist 
Episcopal Church. That class is 
composed of business men. Mr. 
Hawthorne doésn’t say he ‘eaches 
but that he “has 
the responsibility for leading their 
thought.” And in order that all 








those men, 
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may be prepared to think, the c/ass 
has decided to subscribe for The 
Sunday School Times. _ 

They and their leader like par- 
ticularly Mr. Ridgway’s “Busy 
Men’s Corner.” In writing to Mr. 
Ridgway, Mr. Hawthorne says, 
“they appreciate keenly the Ave 
way in which you get at things.” 
Of course they do. One of the 
United States District Judges, 2 
Bible-class leader, at a dinner the 
other evening exclaimed, “ Every- 
body reads Ridgway!” So that 


Fellowship Class in Bay City is not 
alone. 

But Ridgway is not all. The 
brief editorials and the longer ones 
on the first page go deep into the 
heart of life-problems for every one, 
whether teacher or student. The 
Notes on Open Letters take up all 
sorts of questions on Bible mean- 
ings, and on one’s daily duty in 
thought and service. 

And there are the side-lights,— 
perhaps more aptly called search- 


lights, — authoritative articles on. 


many phases of the Bible material 
from ‘the foremost and soundest 
scholarship of twocontinents. These 
articles make up in the course of a 
year’s study an exceedingly rich 
commentary on the Scriptures, 
from the latest results of scholarly 
research and observation. 

Assigned work—not too much 
or too little—is made possible by 
President Sanders’ Bible class arti- 
cle. Look at it. Note the sug- 
gestions for every day in the week. 
Wouldn’t it be a great help to the 
interest of the lesson-hour in your 
class if such work had been done 
by the members during the week ? 

The far-seeing teacher of the 
better kind of Bible class has 
learned that his class can prepare 
to the best advantage from the 
helps that 4e uses. Such prepara- 
tion makes for close and famiiiar 
discussion. And it’s a poor help 
that doesn’t suggest to the thought- 
ful mind far more than is set down 
in cold type. 

Try The Sunday School Times 
in your class for three months. 
Make use of its outlines for work. 
Encourage your class members to 
get at the work in earnest. They 
can do it. Get each one to sub- 
scribe for The Sunday School 
Times; or present the paper to 
each. one for three months. 

Five or more copies to separate 
addresses, 19 cents each for three 
months. One /ree copy with every 
ten paid for. 

Enough specimen copies of any 
one issue to supply every one in 
your class will be sent free of 
charge, if you let us know how 
many you can use in this way. 


THe Sunpay ScuHoot Times Co., 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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LESSON FOR FEB. 12 (1 Kings 18 : 1, 2, 17-40) 


BONDS 


Secured by Selected 


NEW YORK REAL ESTATE 





(Payable Semi- Annually) 


An issue selected by careful investors, 
who for many years have recognized 
their unsurpassed combination of 


SECURITY 
and INCOME 


SEND FOR BOOKLET SS. 


15 YEARS’ RESULTS: 
Assets over - - - $3,000,000 
Surplus nearly - © $1,000,000 
Repaid Investors, over - $1,000,000 


New York Realty Owners 


489 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 

































Do not be satisfied with an in- 
definite ‘‘emulsion’’ which 
may disguise impurities, but 
which does not exclude them. 


may be obtained of any 
It is made and bottled in Norway, thus 
reaching you without possibility of 
adulteration. It is so PURE that it is 
entirely 

Free from Disagreeable Taste or Odor 

Di —_ = 
ing.” Never soldi bulk, Take ouly the fet, 
oval bottles bearing name of 


Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents 


druggist. 











Philadelphia, January 28, 1911 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
second-class matter ”’ 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers, ‘hese rates include postage: 


Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, 75 cents each, per year. 


$1.00 One copys or any number of 
* copies less than five, $1.00 each, 
per year, One copy, five years, $4.00. 
To Canada, on account of extra postage, 
the above rates become $1 and $1.50 respect- 
ively, for yearly subscriptions, 


Free Copies One free copy addi- 


tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate, 


The Sunday School Times, including 
the monthly Graded Course Edition, 
$1.50 per year; clubs of five or more copies, 
$1.25 per year. To Canada the above rates 
become $2.00 and $1.50 respectively for 
yearly subscriptions. For Great Britain the 
above rates become 9 shillings and 8 shillings 
respectively. 


THE SuNDAy SCHOOL TimEs Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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[ Ast Marion Lawrance! 


[Books Worth Noting | 





There are some who attempt to 
- age to the pcr ar yee canno: interest 


the scholars enough to keep their attention. 
Why should a pastor be permitted to speak to the 
school when the superintendent is sure he (the 
pastor) can't interest them and accomplishes 
nothing? 


This is a very delicate question, and one 
exceedingly difficult to handle. It is gener- 
wl considered to be the right of a father to 

to, correct, admonish, and train his own 
children, even though the father who lives in 
the next house knows that he could do it 
better than the father of these children. 

The pastor of the church has a right to 
talk to the children of the Sunday-school, 
and no superintendent has a right todeny him 
that right. Ifhe talks too much, or abuses 
this privilege which is certainly his, he may 
be reasoned with by the superintendent or 
the Sunday-school board. : 

To positively refuse to let him speak to 
the Sunday-school of his own church would 
be revolutionary. Ido not know, however, 
but that it would be a very good plan to in- 
sist on all ministers talking to their Sunday- 
schools for five or ten minutes every Sunday. 
I can think of nothing that would awaken 
some of our seminaries as quickly as that to 
a realization of their duty to the many of our 
young men who are not going out of these 
institutions to-day as thoroughly equipped 
for Sunday-school work and work among 
children as they ought to be. 

The day is fast approaching when pastors 
who cannot and will not fit into the Sunday- 
school life will not be in as general demand 
as those who do, I would not presume to 
make this statement if it were not now being 
insisted upon by many pastors who are fully 
alive to the real situation. 





PHILADELPHIA.—Here is a little Sunday- 
school problem that is very real to me. I am in- 
terested in asmall Mission Sunday-school which 
meets in the afternoons in asuburb of Philadel- 
phia. _My work—clerical—keeps me in the 
city all day and I never so much aS see the 
church’ building, to say nothing of the members 
of the school, from one Sunday to another, save 
for the Wednesday in each month when the 
six teachers meet for the board meeting. 

The minister is unpaid, and he, living in the 
city, comes out only on Sundays. He, also, 
works all week at his business as an elec- 
trician, 

Now I am superintendent because I am in- 
terested in the work and want to see it go on, 
and there is no one else in sight who can take 
it up. The school seems at a dead center, the 
teachers lack interest, and frequently when I 
come home at night I am too tired to take ten 
unnecessary steps—otherwise I would gladly go 
out and make some personal visits and try to 
get things livened up, atleast in small measure, 
in that way.—J. P. T. 

Surely you have a problem before you, and 
yet if you and those six teachers will together 
geta fresh Sunday-school vision, the school 
will soon enjoy the benefit of it. The next time 
you call them together, lay this burden upon 
them that you have put into the question. 
Suppose you place in their hands each Sun- 
day a different Sunday-school leaflet. Var- 
ious leaflets may be secured from the World’s 
Sunday School Publishing Company, of De- 
troit, Michigan, The Sunday School Times 
Company, and other houses, on such subjects 
as: ‘* Liowto Prepare a Lesson,’’ ‘* Holding 
the Boys and Girls,’? ‘*A Word at the 
Start,’’ ‘* Sunday School Teachers’ Don’ts,’’ 
** Little Things for Sunday-school Teachers,’’ 
etc., etc. Many of these leaflets can be had 
for from one to five cents or so each. Sup- 
pose you have one of them read at the close 
of the Sunday-school each Sunday, asking all 
the teachers and older scholars to remain. 

One of the best things you could do would 
be to procure one of the modern up-to-date 
Sunday-school books, and have the teachers 
read in turn a chapter at a meeting. You 
may secon find that they will be calling for extra 
meetings in order to get in extra chapters. 

Whatever you do, do not get discouraged. 
It is not necessary to have a big school in 
order to have a good one. Occasionally 
give out an illuminated Scripture card to 
everybody present without announcement. 
The children will all like them, and if 
they know that they may come at any time 
—they never know when—that, of itself, 
will create an interest. Keep talking about 





| what the school is yet to be and to do; and | 


| never give up. 





Wireless Messages.—Ammunition for 
sermons, addresses, and Sunday-school talks 
comes trom a Methodist parsonage in this 
book on prayer. Here are hundreds of 
illustrations of prayer, analogies, and senti- 
ments, as well as many undeniable facts, 
which the author has collected during his 
ministry of a quarter of a century. A classi- 
fied index helps to locate them. There is 
good material scattered through the volume ; 
and the busy pastor or teacher should be 
able to find somewhere a cartridge just 
suited to his gun and his game, (Wireless 
Messages. By C. N. Broadhurst. Revell, 
$1, net.) 


Start Your Child Right.—Dr. Howard 
is one of those skilled physicians who are 


doing a great work in showing parents why | 


and how they should tell their boys and girls 
the simple essential facts of sex. The book 
is written with plainness of speech, and yet 
without saying too much, It instructs while 
it appeals to the sense of duty, It justifies 
itself in numerous illustrative incidents in the 
experience of the author, The chapters on 
sex-hygiene and the ‘* black plague ’’ are of 
great preventive value—and the book’s chief 
concern is with the prevention of vice, dis- 
ease, and degradation, It is written on a 
high moral plane and ought to have a large 
mission, (Start Your Child Right. By 
William Lee Howard. Revell, 75 cents.) 


A New Ramsay Book.—Ever since the 
memorable days of the ‘*South Galatian’’ 
war, Sir W. M. Ramsay, has stood out asa 
foremost authority on the Apostolic Age, — 
taking his place in the front rank by right of 
vast classical learning, of .more than twenty- 
five years’ personal exploration in the lands 
of the apostolic activity, of the possession of 
a new and detached method of approach to 
New Testament questions, and. above ail of 
the gift of an imagination and a style which 
enabled him ..to, light up with almost sensa- 
tional -brillianey-the old world and its ways. 
Who has done for us what he has done,—for 


instance, in fhaking live.again the conditions | 


of travel and correspondence in the time of 
Paul, or the social conditions of a city like 
Tarsus? And the quintessence of it all is 
here in this little book. To be sure, the 
limits of space make narrow traces for the 
harnessed Pegasus ; but here are the Ramsay 
method and the unique Ramsay naiveté, 
candor, and charm, Not one chapter of the 
fifty-two fails to hang out a lamp of illumina- 


tion with a strong'‘white light. (Pictures of 


the Apostolic Church.. By Sir W. M. Ram- 
say, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D. The Sunday 
School Times Co., $1.50.) 


The Books of Chronicles.—‘‘I have 
no doubt of the general historical, or rather 
unhistorical, character of Chronicles’’ 
(p. vii), ‘*It is clear that the Books of 
Chronicles are a tendency writing of little 
historical value.’’ ‘*A distorted picture in 
the interest of the later institutions of post- 
exilic Judaism; and the main historical 
value of these books consists in their reflec- 
tion of the notions of that period.’’ ‘*Some 
ancient facts, having trickled down through 
oral or written tradition, are doubtless pre- 
served, ... They are few indeed compared 
with the products of the imagination, and 
must be sifted like kernels of wheat from a 
mass of chaff’’ (pp. 14-15). 

These quotations fairly present the point 
of view from which this commentary on 
Chronicles is written, This is necessarily its 
point of view, inasmuch as it belongs to the 
series known as the International Critical 
Commentary. If you accept this point of 
view, you ought to value the volume highly ; 
if not, you may still be compelled to use it, 
for recent good commentaries on Chronicles 
are not abundant. A good deal of ability 
and scholarship have entered into it. If you 
use it, however, you should make allowance 
for its point of view. Further, you should 
notice that Dr. Curtis, on the basis of the 
results of exploration, regards as historically 
true a percentage of the details in Chronicles 
which his predecessors have rejected; and 


that a percentage of his own statements | 


already need to be rewritten in the light of 
the papyri recently discovered in Egypt. 
(The Books of Chronicles. By Edward 
Lewis Curtis, Ph.D., D.D., and Albert 


| Alonzo Madsen, Ph.D. Scribner, $3 net.) 
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ARBELL 


TEACHER S 


GUIDE 


FOR ALL GFADES 
OF SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHING 
Did you ever try this modern Help? 
Scholarly, up-to-date, satisfying, it is simply 
indispensable to all energetic workers. 
_ RY 











FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLER 











Orientalism 
in Bible Lands 


By EDWIN WILBUR RICE 


Illustrated with 
45 Half-tones from Photographs. 


12mo. Cloth $1.00 Net 


Its purpose is to preserve from oblivion the 
habits, customs, costumes, architecture, etc., of 
Oriental lands as they were in Bible times. 

This knowledge is an important factor to an 
accurate interpretation of the Bible. 


For Sale by all Booksellers. 
THE UNION PRESS [Sf SseE Hak 











HYMNS OF WORSHIP 
AND SERVICE 
|] for tne SUNDAY - SCHOOL 


Published, October, 1968. 

Used and liked in hundreds of schools 
Introductory. pruce, full cloth, 30 cents. Send 
Jor asumple topy 
The Century Co., Union Square, New York 


EXULTANT PRAISES 


The best of all Sunday-school Song Books 
Over 100 new songs and a splendid selection of older 
ones. ‘lhe best book in contents and binding possi- 
ble to make: Many schools unng it, and all prais- 
ing it. Returnadle sample mailed upon request. 


JUDEFIND BROTHERS, BALTIMORE, MD. 


HALLOWED ew sna ‘ovo 


NEW and OLD 


$25 per 100, not prepaid. 35 cents per copy by mail. 
Returnable samples mailed to prospective purchasers. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 


{0 CENTS ADAY 


now— 
100. The best typewriter made, 
Entire line visible. Back spacer, 
tabulator, t lor 


sal keyboard, ete. Agents wanted 
machine free for a very small 

































rywhere. One 
service. No selling necessary. 
To Get One Free 223 ‘fuif"pacticuian yorunae 
ing this unprecedented offer, say to us in a letter, ‘‘Mail your 
FREE OFFER."’ 
THE EMERSON TYPEWRITER CO., 
Box 54, eee Woodstock, 





PRINT FOR YOURSELF 
Cards, circulars, book, newspaper. Press 
ts: Larger $18, Rotary $60. Save money. 

rint for others, big profit. All easy, rules 
sent. Write factory for press catalog,type, 
cards, paper. The Press Co. Meriden, Ct. 


>> STAMMER@E 


Send for my 200 page book with Free ‘Trial 
Lesson explaining methods for Home Cure. 
Established 15 years. Reputation world- 
wide. G. A. LEWIS, 152 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


& Allen Palestine Party 


| Egypt and Europe. 14th Oriental Tour. 
} Mar. 18. 75 to 108 days. $475—$750. 
Rev. Ray Allen, D. D., Rochester, N. Y 

































In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publishers, as well as the. adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 

| éw The Sunday School Times. 
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THE POLICEMAN 
¥SPOT- 





This brilliant man walks up and down 
Upon the streets of Spotiess Town. 
The glitter of his shining star 

Arrests attention from afar. A 

It lights the beat and goes to show 
That naught can beat SAPOLIO 


A housek r’s attention is in- 
stantly arrested by the condition of the 
shelves, nt, windows, and tins in 
her neighbors kitchen. ‘These mark 
_— sewer yr No matter how 

ne the rest of the house may be, if 
the kitchen is not clean it shows the 
worst kind of unthrift. A basin of 
water, a cloth and 


SAPOLIO 


will save you from this reproach. 


NELSON’S 
BIBLES 


Pure Text. Finest Manufacture. 

KING JAMBS VBRSION. 

“oe Kdited and revised; 1612: 

MERICAN STANDARD VERSION. 

ited and -revised by the Americana 
Revision Committee, 1901. 


We have thé most complete line of 
Bibles in existence, in all sizes of type, 
all styles of binding, and can supply 
a Bible or ‘Testament to suit any one, 
young or old. 
For sale by all leading Booksellers. Prices 
from 35 cents up. Send for booklet 
and price list to 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
Bible Publishers for over 50 years. 
381A Fourth Avenue, New York 

















Cheated for Years 

Prejudice Will Cheat Us Often If We Let it 

You will be astonished to find how 
largely. you are influenced in every way 
by unreasoning prejudice. In many 
eases you will also find that the preju- 
ice has swindled you, or rather, made 
ou swindle yourself. A case in illus- 
ration : 
**] have been aconstant user of Grape- 
uts for nearly three years,” says a 
rrespondent, ‘‘and I am happy to say 
that I am well pleased with the result of 
the experiment, for such it has been. 

** Seeing your advertisement in almost 

jodicals, for a long time I 
looked upon it as a hoax. But after 
years of suffering with gaseous and bit- 
ter eructations from my stomach, to- 
gether with more or less loss of appetite 
and flesh, I concluded to try Grape-Nuts 
food for a little time and note the result. 

**I found it delicious, and it was not 
long till I began to experience the bene- 
ficial effects. My stomach resumed its 
nor al state, the eructations and bitter- 
ness ceased and I have gained all my 
lost weight back. 

‘*I am so well satisfied with the result 
that so long as I may live and retain my 
reason Grape-Nuts shall constitute quite 
a portion of my daily food.” 


pkgs. ‘‘ There’s a Reason.” 
Ever read the above letter? Anew 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting _- 
By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, February 12, 1911. 
Lessons from Great Lives: II. Joseph 
(Gen. 41: 14-41. Consecration 
meeting). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MoNn.—The sae of dreams (Gen. 37 : 5- 
ir). 
‘TuES.—Consecrated purity (Gen. 39 : 7-21). 
WED.—The world's hatred (Gen. 37 : 3, 4. 


23-28). 
‘THUR.—Patient in tribulation (Gen. 41 : 1, 


9-13). 
Fri.—Virtue exalted (Gen. 41 : 14-16, 41). 
Sat.—Forgiving love (Gen 45 : 4-15). 














Professor Dr. C. 
A. Ewald, of 
Berlin Univ., 
says: 

“lam able tos 
from my own obser- 





In what particulars does Joseph's experience 
resemble Christ's ? 


How did God bring good out of Joseph's sor- 
rows? 


ay in your opinion was Joseph's greatest 
ee 


S A boy, foowe had two fine character- 
istics. e had imagination and he had 
simplicity. He was not a lad who saw 

only his sheep and his dog and the visible 
objects of his daily round. Great ideas which 
he did not understand moved deeply in him. 
It is good for a boy to have such stirrings 
within him. And yet Joseph was a perfectly 
natural, simple, open-hearted boy. He told 
his father and his brothers his dreams, in 
which the deep movings of his spirit had been 
uttered to him, ‘There was no vanity or pre- 
sumptuousness about him. He did not know 
what the dreams meant and his unspoiled 
boy heart had no embarrassment and felt,no 
pride in telling about them. 

This same genuine unselfconsciousness, so 
far as we may judge when we have only a 
few incidents out of the life, characterized 
Joseph always. He did not Jaud his own 
experiences. When ‘he was unfortunate he 
seems to have accepted his misfortune straight- 
forwardly, with no repinings. When he was 
prosperous he took his prosperity calmly and 
used his opportunities as he was meant to 
use them and did the work that was appointed 
him to do. He wrote no‘autobiography of a 
self-made man. What he was he knew God 
had made him: What he had he knew God 
had given him. He took or he went without, 
with equal serenity and equanimity. Life 
was a divine ordering. 

Joseph seems always to have inspired trust 
and confidence in others, Potiphar and the 
keeper of the prison and Pharaoh all trusted 
him. He was competent and he was faithful. 
When deceit and sin on the part of others 
seemed to destroy Joseph’s prosperity and to 
put an end to his happiness, he was sure to 
find in his new surroundings, whether they 
were prison walls or palace luxury, a chance 
to do good work, to be his own honest self, 
Character and efficiency always found a way 
of proving themselves, 

Joseph always had the courage of action, 
He did not flinch from responsibility. If he 
believed that famine was coming, he acted 
on his belief. Some men would have said 
**Tt may be so or it may not. We cannot 
be sure enough of it to make too great an 
upheaval over it.’ But Joseph dared to act 
in advance. He built granaries and he col- 
lected grain. Our great fortunes nowadays 
have been accumulated by the men who were 
bold to act on prophetic judgments, Any 
man can criticize history, once it has been 
made. It takes men like Joseph to forecast 
history and to make it in advance. 

Steady resistance of temptation, even when 
it comes privately and no one will see whethér 
it is yielded to or not, was another fine trait 
in Joseph. It is easy to practise the virtue 
of publicly repudiating evil. The temptation 
comes when the allurement is in secret. But 
that is when the worth while victories are to 
be won, The crowns most worth winning 
are those which there is no one at hand to 
bestow, the triumphs won within the mind 
by rejecting evil thoughts, within the heart 


by crushing evil desires, within the will by | 


| seizing evil impulses and bending them with 


Read “‘The Road to Wellville,” in| merciless joy to the doing of duty and the 


pure service of God. 
And consider also Joseph’s brotherly loy- 


one appears from time to time. They | alty, his racial patriotism, his generosity, his 


are genuine, true, and full of human | tact, his filial piety, his manliness. 
was, sO may we be, 


interest. 


As he 


made at the 
bedside of patients. 
and I can say that 

have used Sanatogen 
in a great number of 
cases (that is, in 
those disturbances ot 
metabolism which 
were mainly of a 
hervous or neuras- 
thenic origin), and 
have obtained excel- 

nm results.” 


Professor Dr. von 
Leyden, Berlin 
Univ., writes: 


“*] have gladly and 
frequently prescribed 
Sanatogen in cases 
of delicate patients 
in my clinical as well 
as my private prac- 


nerves. 
results. 


Professor C. von 
Noorden, of Vi- 
enna Univ., 
writes : 

*San in is of 
especial value in the 
variousforms of anz- 
mia and general de- 
bility. It is an ex- 
cellent albuminous 

on.” 


preparati 
togen. 


If you would 





copy of the pu’ 
row.” Itisa book b 


tice ene . ra on. 
tremely satisfied wi anything not strictl 
the results. able, trustworthy. 


Leading Authorities 

at World’s Centres 

of Medical Science 
Endorse 


Sanatogen 


THE FOOO 


1G 


HE centre of Medical Science to-day 
is bounded by the Universities illus- 
trated in this advertisement. 

have been made many of the 
coveries which are the marvel of the age. 
Here have been evolved the modern 
Soe of scientific nutrition—and here 
as also oiiginated Sanatogen, the remark- 
able food-tonic, which has become famous 
in every civilized land, famous as the 
premier reconstructor of weak bodies and © 
Sanatogen's fame is based upon 
These results have been verified 
by the very leaders in modern medicine, as 
witness these endorsements. 
names are written large in the history ot 
medical progress, cannot afford to sponsor 


Here 
at dis- 


Men whose 


b scientific, depend- 
hysicians every day 


in every land confirm from their own ob- 
servations what these leaders say. 
12,000 of them have expressed their en- 
thusiasm, in writing, of the remarkable 
effects of Sanatogen. 


Over 


This all means that Sanatogen, beyond 
scruple or doubt, is a remedy in which 
you may place absolute confidence, upon 
which you May centre your best ho 
the object be to revitalize, to fortify, to 
rejuvenate the run-down body and nerves. 
Ask your physician his opinion of Sana- 


Ss, if 


know more of this wond: food- 
tonic—if you would read the ex: oe 
physicians as well as that of 
women in yee A of life 


tion * ba 9 Nerves of To-mor- 
of i or 


lence of many 
ous men and 
write to-day for a 



















tioa, written by a physician-author of note. Iti 
free and you incur no obligation 
in asking for it. Write to-day. 


The Bauer Chemical Co. 
522 Everett Building 

PP Union Square cE 

New York 
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Tillmanns, 
Leipzig Univ., 
says: 


“1 am, and shall 
always be a great 
aA 4 of < ry 

gen.”” 





**The experiments 
that I have thus far 
made with Sanato- 
gen, especially _ in 
cases of patients suf- 
fering from loss of 
appetite and neuras- 
thenia, have been 
most satisfactory,” 


Professor Dr. 
Binswanger, of 
Jena Uniy., 
writes ; 

"We have had 
good results from the 
use of Sanatogen in 
our clinic.”’ 














SWEET PEAS 


are everybody’s favorite. We 
different sorts and colors FOF 10c 











Jn ordering gooas, or in making inquiry concern- 
ing anything ertised inthis paper, you will oblige 
the publishers and the advertiser by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Trmes- 








A Missionary Game 








Who’s Who 
in Missions? 


Arranged by BELLE M. Bratn, is 
an instructive game played with 
missionary portraits, and mission- 
ary facts as the material. It is 
admirably adapted for the evenings 
at home, or for the young people’s 
social occasions, or for a mission 
band meeting. Price, 50 cents. 


THE SuNDAY SCHOOL TiMEs Co., 
1031 Walnut Street, Phila., Pa. 























Wholesome 
Tonic 





does its work without 

troublesome after-effects. A 

standard, wholesome tonic, 

commended. by physicians, 

widely used by brain-work- 
ers, is 


Horstord’s 


Acid 


Phosphate 











